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Sir, 


‘Ta very extenfive circulation of your Magazine, and the 
high character it has defervedly obtained, render the confe- 
quences of any erroneous principle, which may find a footing in 
it, much more alarming, than if its circulation or its name had 
attained lefs extent and celebrity. 

This confideration induces me to exprefs a total difappro- 
bation of certain principles refpecting the price of labour, which 
appeared in Number XVII. p. 43., quite oppofite to what I 
have underftood to be a liberal fyitem of political economy, yet 
fanctioned by the authority, and fupported by the influence, of a 
name which bears in itfelf the prefumption of fuperior infor- 
mation; and muft therefore have no {mall effect in determining 
the opinion of a very numerous clafs of your readers, who, en- 
gaged in the practical detail of an ufeful and honourable occu- 
pation, without leifure to ftudy the abftraét principles of their 
profeffion, allow themfelves to be direéted in this refpect by the 
conclufions of thofe who, from their fituation in life, and op- 
portunities of ftudy and reflection, having more the means of 
acquiring knowledge, are confidered as more able to decide upon 
the fubjeét. [allude to a letter.from a very refpectable corref+ 
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pondent (Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart.), refpe&ting the pre. 
fent price of labour in the Highlands. ° 

‘he price of labour, geterally {peaking, is one of the moft 
important objects which can fall under the confideration of the 
political economift ; not only as being that which is molt nearly 
and intimately connected with the welfare, happinefs and fupport 
of the moft numerous and moft important clafles of fociety, but al- 
fo as that which, forming a component part of the price of all com. 
modities, mult confequently have confiderable effet in determin- 
ing the profits and advantages of every particular fpeculation con- 
neCted with any of the different branches of trade or manufac. 
ture, and as that which, from its wonderful influence in ftimu- 
lating induftry, and encouraging population, by holding forth a 
liberal reward to the workman, may juftly be confidered as the 
main {pring which moves the complicated mechanifm of every 
agricultural and commercial community. 

Imprefied, then, with the importance of the fubjeét, I truft 
you will not hefitate at inferting a few obfervations which are 
intended to obviate the impreflion which may have been made 
on the public mind by your correfpondent’s letter, as well as to 
diffipate thofe apprehenfions which appear to be entertained 
by many Highland proprietors, regarding the effe&ts which, 
they fuppofe, mult enfue from the execution of the grand Cale- 
donian Canal, in producing a general enhancement of the price 
of labour, and oppofing a barrier to every agricultural improve- 
ment. 

Without enlarging on that difcovery which feems to have ex- 
cited fo much furprife in your correfpondent’s mind, viz. That 
the eflimate of farm buildings, houfe, offices, &c. &c. exceeded 
confiderably one year’s rent of the eftate, it may jult be obferv- 
ed, what an indefinite idea this ftatement conveys to the mind, 
when neither the extent of the eftate, nor the prefent rent of 
the land, the two main hinges upon which the argument mutt 
turn, are at all mentioned. But fuppofing the Souset mode- 
rate, and the latter fuch as we know to be the common return 
of Highland improveable eftates, ftill I can perceive no juft caufe 
for complaint. ‘Chat agriculture is a trade which, like all other 
trades, requires, in the firft inftance, a certain outlay of capital 
in order to render it fuccefsful, is a problem which will require 
no demonftration ; that the lefs improved the land is in its pre- 
fent ftate, the greater muft be the capital employed in order to 
render it ufefully produétive, is equally obvious; and that the 
improvement will be direétly proportional to the capital judici- 
oufly expended, even your correfpondent will not deny. 
very extenfive territory comprifing the different varieties of 
| § mofs-quaking 
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© mofs-quaking bog and beath.covered mountain,’ which certainly 
form no {mall part of the mof improveable Highland eftates, 
may yield arent that will fcarce pay the expence of its col- 
leGtion; and, in fuch a cafe, it would not be at all furprifing; 
if the incipient improvement of a fingle corner of it exhaufted 
more than the net produce of the whole property. The im- 
prover cannot expect that an immediate rife of rent fhall accom- 
pany the expenditure of his capital, proportional to the profits 
he would have received for it had it been allowed to remain in 
his banker’s hands, or been invefted in fome more lucrative mer- 
cantile fpeculation;—he muft lay his account with receiving 
much lefs—perhaps none at all at firft: he muft confider him- 
felf as a-capitalift who engages in fome branch of manufacture; 
which, as its future profits will be great, requires and juftifies 
agreat advance, for the purchafe of the neceflary machinery 
and inftruments, by which alone he can look forward to future 
profit, or to a fuccefsful competition with thofe who have already 
made fome advances in the trade. But neither this great outlay; 
nor the fmall immediate profit which he can derive from it, 
ought to damp his profpeéts, or flacken his exertions, or occa- 
fion any regret or remorfe for the fum which he thus applies. 
It would furely be confidered as forry and niggardly policy in a 
manufacturer, were he to repine at the expence of the materi- 
als and inftruments of his trade, or to purchafe them, of an 
inferior quality, in order to pocket the petty favings of his 
meannefs. But, fubftantial farm-houfes, convenient buildings, 
trong enclofures, and well conftruéted roads, form the moft ef- 
fential parts of that machinery which is required for the manu- 
facture of the produce of the earth; and therefore, for an im- 
prover of land to put a ftop to his operations on account of the 
expence with which they are attended, or to grudge the necef- 
fary outlay for his buildings and enclofures, would be as abfurd 
as for the blackfmith to fhut up fhop on account of the expence 
of the bellows or anvil; or for the weaver to lament the colt 
of his yarn, his thuttle or his loom. The truth is, it is not the 
prefent, but the future confequeuces, which ought, in every in- 
veltiture of capital, to gegulate our conduct; and thefe, we 
may fafely afflert, will, in the cultivation of the foil, be ade- 
quate to even our moit fanguine anticipations. 
The labours of the {pring would appear to him 
© Who ne’er looks forward farther than his nofe, ’ 


tobe the aéts of madnefs and wicked prodigality, wafting the 
Precious food of man, and feattering the grain unwifely on the 
ground. But to him who, in the labours of the feed-time, an- 
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Ang, 
cipates the abundance of the harveft,—who in every pickle fees a 
head-ftalk, and in every handful a buthel, the caft of the fow- 
er, like the thower of plenty, will be hailed as a bleffing to the 
human race; and the expence of tillage will be conlidered as a 
loan to nature, for which an ufurious intereft is about to be re- 
turned. 

Let not, then, fhort-fighted views narrow the field of agri- 
cultural improvement; let not the proprietor confider his imte- 
reft as diftinét from that of the poffeflor of the foil. If he 
wifhes his lands to wave with corn, and his eftate to be a gar- 
den, let him not grudge to buy the plough, the harrow and the 
fpade ; but, above all, let him render the fituation of the culti- 
vators of the foil as eafy as poflible, and let him be affured he 
has made the firft and moft effential {tep to improvement, when 
neither a homelefs tenant or a houfelefs farm exift upon his pro- 

erty. 
; I have enlarged a little on this fubje&t, becaufe complaints, fi- 
milar to thofe of your correfpondent, are not unfrequent at the 
prefent day, and have occafioned many landed proprictors to 
defift from improvements they had otherwife intended. 

What I have faid relates to the remote effeéts of fuch im- 
provements ; but it may alfo be obferved, that the immediate 
ones are not fo unproductive as is generally imagined. The va- 
jue of every commodity, in a civilized community, is determined 
by the expence of its produGlion—the quantity of labour that 
has been employed upon it—as well as certain ideas of utility 
and convenience, which may depend upon the accidental con- 
fideration of mankind. ‘This holds, peculiarly, with regard to 
the habitations of men. A good honfe will, in itfelf, inde- 
pendent of all other circumftances, rank high in the eftimation 
of men. They have a very natural pride in being well lodged, 
and comfortably fituated,— and in poffefling thofe little conveni- 
ences which, though not abfolutely among the necefiaries, can 
fcarcely be claffed among the luxuries of life. The poffeffion of 
thefe will always be an obje€t of defire to mankind; and as it | 
flatters.vanity, it is paid for with pleafure. This is remarkably 
the cafe among the lower Scots, notorioufly in point of drefs, 
and equally fo with refpe& to dwellings, wherever there is room 
for a choice, or reafon for a preference. In a competition of 
tenants, therefore, this will have its effeét; a new, convenient, 
and fubftantial fteading of farm buildings, will, for the comforts 
.it affords, independent of its utility as a neceflary component 
part of the machinery which is requifite for his ufe as a manu- 
facturer of rude produce, always decide the “preference of aa 
incoming tenant, other things being the fame, or nearly the 
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fame. ‘The flate roof, and the fath windows—the freeftone 
front, and the plaftered ceiling, have often procured for the 
landlord, one or two fhillings more per acre than he would have 
got, if the mofs-grown thatch, the bolftered light-hole, or the 
wooden lintel, had decorated the more ruitic cottage of his farm; 
and that, too, fuppofing that the land might have been as well 
tilled while the tenant lived in the latter, as if he had inhabited 
the former. A good houfe, therefore, on a piece of wafte land, 
aéts as a premium to its improvement; and no better kind of 
premium can be devifed. People will then cultivate the land 
around it, which, without it, would not have attra¢ted their la- 
bour; and, for the fame reafon, will give an increafed rent for 
the land, becaufe they are more comfortably fituated. There- 
fore, the outlay of money in fuch buildings, has an immediate 
effect in raifing the rent of land; and thus returns a profit to 
the landlord, equal perhaps to good interett for the fum. We 
do not, however, always difcriminate properly the true caufes of 
an increafe of rent. 

But befides this immediate effeét—the remote profits to which 
I formerly alluded, will be objects of greater importance; for 
the fame advantages will accrue to the farmer, in the profecu- 
tion of his trade, from a good fteading of farm buildings, as 
will accrue to any manufacturer from the adoption or invention 
of any new machine for abridging, facilitating, or expediting 
labour, or for improving the nature.and quality of the article 
he produces, and confequently increafing the profit he derives 
from it, by extending the market, and augmenting the de- 
mand. 

With regard to the prefent high price of fkilled labour in the 
Highland counties, complained of as fuch an oppreffion, and 
lamented over as fo great an evil, I muft confefs I fee no caufe 
for furprife. It is a natural confequence of-the peculiar cir- 
cumftances which have attended the fituation of that country— 
an event which every. man of refle€lion muft have anticipated ; 
and which, fo far from being the herald of approaching ruin, 
is in itfelf the. moft decifive proof of an increafing profperity. 
Several circumftances may be pointed out, which have contri- 
buted to enhance the value of killed labour,—in mentioning 
which, we may not only explain its real caufes, but alfo dimi- 
nifh the dread of its evil effects. 

Inequalities in the nature of different employments, lay the 
foundation of correfponding inequalities in the profits they af- 
ford; and when exifting in the fame employment, they muft 
alfo occafion a difference in the proportion of its rewards: Thefe 
jaequalities may be of a local, temporary, or accidental nature 5 
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and wherever they exift, they occafion a variation in the price of 
labour, as well between the different countries of the world, as 
between the different counties of the fame kingdom. Hence 
we may perceive the fallacy of fixing on the price of labour, in 
any particular part of the country, as a criterion by which we 
are to denominate the rates, at other places, either moderate 
or extravagant, according as they fink below, or exceed it. ‘This, 
however, is not always attended to. The apparént effeéts are 
contrafted, but the exifting circumftances are overlooked; and 
a decifion is made, which muft be erroneous. Nothing, how- 
ever, is fo common as to hear country wages termed exorbitant, 
becaufe they either approach to, or equal, the wages of the 
towns. Thus, your correfpondent after lamenting the extrava- 
ance of mafon work in Rofsthire, in order to convey to us fome 
idea of it, mentions that ‘ he believes it is equal to what is giv- 
en to the beft hands in Edinburgh.’ But this is no proof of 
the extravagance of the Highland mafon. Encountering difli- 
culties, of which the town mafon is ignorant,—ftruggling againft 
a ftream which almoft overwhelms him,—the wages which he de- 
mands, are a moderate compenfation for the difficulties and dif- 
advantages by which he is furrounded. 

1. The Inconftancy of Employment. 

‘That the wages of labour vary continually, in different em- 
ee with the conftancy or inconftancy of employment, 
as been pointed out by the profound author of the Wealth of 
Nations. ‘ A mafon or bricklayer’ (fays Dr Smith) ‘ can nei- 
ther work in hard froft, nor in foul weather; and his employ- 
ment at all other times depends upon the occafional calls of his 
cultomers. He is liable, in confequence, to be frequently with- 
out any. What he earns, therefore, while employed, muft not 
only maintain him while he is idle, but make him fome compen- 
fation for thofe anxious and defponding moments which the 
thought of fo precarious a fituation muft fomtimes occafion. 
While the computed earnings of the greater part of manufac- 
turers, accordingly, are merely upon a level with the ordinary 
wages of common labourers, thofe of mafons and bricklayers are 
generally from a half more to double thofe wages.’ On the 
fame principle, it may be obferved, that difference of fitua- 
tion &c. will occafion a difference of wages even in the 
fame occupation; and that the employment of a mafon or 
bricklayer in a thriving and populous city, where public works 
and private buildings are daily {pringing up, from commercial 
opulence, with a rapidity proportioned to their fplendour and 
utiliry, muit be more certam and conftant, than of one fituated 
jn aremote and uncultivated province, and ftruggling with all 
the difficulties of unaffiited nature, who could only look forward 
. to 
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to occafional employment in repairing the rotten caftle of a High- 
land chieftain, or building now and then a cottage for the moft 
favoured of the clan. To the labourer of the town, every thing 
is at hand, all is convenience; without any trouble, folicitude 
or exertion, the journeymen craftsmen are provided with con- 
ftant work—ansadvantage which they derive, not only from the 
more uniform demand, but alfo from a fubdivifion which takes 
place in the trade, when eftablifhed to any extent—which, by 
enfuring for them a fufficient number of immediate employers 
through the whole year, enables them to look with indifference 
on the flu€tuations of the future. 

This clafs of employers is that of the mafter builders, or con- 
tracting capitalifts—who, having a certain {tock invefted in the 
trade, muft find conftant ufe for it—do therefore enter into 
many fpeculations, and confequently employ a number of {killed 
hands to execute their engagements; and indeed would be happy 
to engage them, at moderate wages, in their fervice, longer than 
the workmen are inclined to ftipulate. 

But, in the remote parts of the country, particularly in Rofs- 
fhire, Invernefsfhire, and the greater part of the Highland terri- 
tory, although, from the improvements now happily fet on foot, 
a demand for fkilled labour is certainly created, yet none of its 
branches have acquired that extent and eftablifhment, which 
cheapens labour by rendering it more perfect, which augments 
its powers by fimplifying its procefs, and which admits of fuch 
a fubdivifion as that which I have already noticed as taking 
place in the towns. 

The few operative hands, who hitherto were to be found in 
fuch fitaations, were obliged to carry on (as is well known) other 
employments, to make: up for the inconftancy of their craft. 
They had generally fmall farms; building became a fecondary 
object ; their labour was thus divided between two trades, and 
confequently they muft have been imperfet in either. Hence, 
however, their wages in thofe places continued low. But, in the 
prefent fituation of things, when fo many patriotic Highland 
proprietors have commenced improvements on their improveable 
eftates, and feem convinced that the moit effe¢tual means of ac- 
complifhing this end, is to fettle the tenant comfortably in a fubitan- 
tial {teading of farm houfes; if they with them to be well conitruc- 
ted, they muft employ well-inftructed and perfectly ikilled work- 
men. Now, in order to attain this end, a liberal advance of wages 
is the only effectual means ; and this advance muft not only be 
proportioned to the difference between the rates of half-taught 
and of perfect labour, but alfo to the embarraffinents and dith- 
culties which the labourer muft fuftain, in removing from the 
R 4 conftant 
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conftant and convenient market of the town, to the more uncer. 
tain, remote, and difagreeable market of an uncultivated coun- 
try. Nor muft it be forgotten, that 

2. When the {killed labourer has removed to this new field, 
he fuffers much anxiety and fatigue, and undergoes numerous 
difficulties and difappointments, before he can take his tools in 
his hands. The houfe he has engaged to build may perhaps be 
many miles from the. fpot where he was laft at work, and may 
be a confiderable diftance from his own dwelling. He has firit 
to tranfport his planks, feaffolding, tools, and all the other 
accompaniments of his labour. He has to lay the foundation 
ftone on an unfheltered heath, far perhaps from the habitations 
of men, expofed to the frequent inclemencies of the weather, 
without a fhed to fave him trom the wet, or to fcreen him from 
the wind; in fhort, deftitute of all thofe conveniences which 
adminiftered to his accommodation in the town. 

Thefe circumftances, it is obvious, muft be compenfated for 
by an increafe of wages. But, above all, he mutt be remuner- 
ated for the inconvenience he is obliged to fubmit to in leaving 
his family. It has been well obferved, ‘ that of all luggage, 
man is the moft difficult to be tranfported.’ This obfervation is 
juft, when only a few miles conftitute the diftance. Whether 
the fite of the building is fo remote from the place of his dwell- 
ing, that the workman is forced to abfent himfelf from his fa- 
mily during the continuance of work, or whether it is only fo 
far diftant as to oblige him to walk three or four miles to and 
from the place, before and after his daily labour, (inflances of 
which occur frequently), an increafed reward is the only pre- 
mium which can tempt him to fubmit to fuch painful exertions. 
It may be faid, that the dread of wanting employment will in- 
duce him to put up with thefe inconveniences, without raifing 
his wages. ‘This is in fa@& a diminution in the rate of labour ; 
but it will only occur in thofe places already well peopled, and 
advanced in cultivation and improvement, fuch as the Highlands 
will be at fome future period, but fuch as they are not at prefent. 
Improvements have only commenced there ; the competition is 
rather among the employers, than the workmen; and when that 
is the cafe, wages ah neceflarily rife ;—until the landed proprie- 
tors, having advanced confiderably in the improvement of their 
eftates, and workmen having become plentiful, attracted by the 
liberal reward, the fupply is thus brought on a level with the 
demand, and a competition gradually is produced among the 
labourers. 

3- Dr Smith mentions, that the impofhbility of executing 
mafon-work in foul weather, is a caufe of the increafed wages of 
i : '  * Tabourers 
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labourers thus employed. Whoever is acquainted with the nume 
ber of fuch days in the Highland climate, will fee, in this alfo, 
an explanation of the high rate of fuch work there. 

I hove been thus explicit in detailing what I conceive to be a 
few of the real caufes of the high rate of {killed labour in the 
Highland counties; becaufe your correfpondent feems to me to 
have totally mifapprehended them, and to have been led incon- 
fiderately to this mott aflonifhing of all conclufions, that it arofe 
from a combination of the workmen among themfelves; and 
that, therefore, the evil muft be checked either by a counter- 
combination of the country gentlemen, or by the interference of 
the civil magiftrate ; two meafures, than which, he could not 


have imagined any more effectual, for augmenting the evil he 
feems defirous to diminifh—for ftifling the improvements which 
he has already planned—for retarding the increafe of food and 
population, and driving the inhabitants from their native land. 

The dread of combination, like that of monopoly and fore- 
ftalling, and all the other fpecies of intellectual phantafmagoria, 
which haunted for a while the heated imaginations of men, had, 
I thought, been entirely expelled from the confines of this ifland, 
by the lefs clouded light of the nineteenth century, and the ex- 
tenfive circulation of the Farmer’s Magazine; nor, it muft be 
confeffed, did I expect to find, that even Highland ho/pitality 
could have afforded it an afylum. 

If fuch an apprehenfion can admit of any excufe, it is only in 
‘the bufy haunts of men;’ thofe crowded walks of manufac- 
turing induftry, where a numerous clais of ihrewd and vigilant 
artifans, by a corelation of intereft, and a co-operation of endea- 
vours, have fome profpect of forming a combination with fuc- 
cefs. But here, even the propriety of civil interference may be 
difputed ; for as the mafters have the advantage of credit and 
capital to ftand out againft fuch demands, while the workmen 
have neither of thefe—and, depending altogether on employment 
for fubfiftence, cannot abftain from labour above a few days at 
moft—it is therefore the fault of the matters themfelves if they 
are the firft to yield ;—and this, fuppofing even the ftrongeft 
poflible cafe of combination, in which a joint fund may have 
been provided by the journeymen for the purpofe of fupporting 
their claims. But, that a general combination fhould be fu 
pofed ta take place through the Highland counties of Scotland, 
among a fet of poor, half-fkilled craftimen, thinly fcattered, with 
the interval of miles, among the villages and clachins of the 
country, who, till of late years, have been accuftomed to chiflel 
turf inftead of freeftone, and plafter with mud in place of mor- 
tary and who are actually dependant on the labour of to-day, to 
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fecure the fubfiftence of to-morrow,—is an event as improbable, 
as the means recommended for obviating it (if true) are incon- 
fiftent with thofe found, evident, and eftablifhed principles of 
political economy, which are the eminent characteriftics of an 
enlightened age. 

In fa&t, your correfpondent feems to have confounded two 
things effentially different—the combination of the workmen, and 
the competition of the mafters ; and has rafhly attributed to the 
former, confequences refulting entirely from the latter. In ar- 
guing thus, it is evident that he argues completely againft his 
own intereft. For whence proceeds the competition of matters? 
Certainly from fome good to be derived from fome expected ad- 
vantage, which tempts them to bid againft one another, in order 
to obtain hands to execute their work ; and thus leads them vo- 
luntarily to break through that natural combination not to raife 
wages, which always exifts among — clafs of employers. 
The advantage to be derived, is an increated produce from their 
land, and an augmented price for that produce: and the rife of 
wages is merely the premium advanced to enfure their future 
gains. As in America, and other newly-peopled countries, 
where the price of labour rofe extravagantly high, the moft 
powerful incentive to population is created ; a family becomes a 
fource of profperity, inftead of oppreffion; and the poor man 
counts his wealth when he numbers his offspring. As the li- 
beral wages he receives, enable hith to live more eafily and hap- 
pily; fo will he be the more difpofed to communicate that eafe and 
that happinefs to others—to marry, and rear around him a numer- 
ous and induftrious brood. This increafe of population alfo will 
prove a freth ftimulus to the cultivation of the land—a new {pring 
of wealth to the farmer. A market for the produce of his eftate 
will thus be eftablifhed on the property of every landholder, and 
a better price will be paid for it. A demand will be occafioned 
for the cheefe, the butter, the milk, the fowls, the eggs, and o- 
ther luxuries, as well as for the neceflary produce of the farm; 
and a competition among the purchafers of thefe will add to the 
profits of the~farmer: And thus, although the nominal wages 
of labour may fuffer no change, yet the real wages will be re- 
duced by the increafed price of his faleable commodities, which 
a growing market has brought to the proprietor of the pro- 
duce of the foil. The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as 
it occafions, fo, likewife, it proceeds from, increafing wealth; 
and, in words which fhould be familiar to every one, § To com- 
plain of it, is to lament over the neceflary effect and caufe of the 
greateft public profperity..’ 

While I thus difavow entirely the principles of your refpect- 
able correfpondent, I cannot fufficiently commend, or recommend 
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to your notice, the hint he throws cut refpe€ting the conftruc- 
tion of a regular table of prices in the different parifhes, diftri€ts, 
or counties of Scotland, to be communicated by monthly or 
quarterly reports. Regular reports of this kind, including not 
only the price of labour in all its varieties—of meal, meat, and 
bread, as he propofes; but alfo of al! grain, grafs, hay, ftraw, 
eggs, milk, butter, cheefe, and provifions and produce of all 
forts,—would give us more real infight into the fituation of the 
country, more accurate knowledge of our national refources, 
and more perfect tefts of the riches or poverty, the happinefs or 
mifery of the different inhabitants of this ifland, than any mode 
of inveftigation which has hitherto been adopted. It would, 
above all, tend to explain the caufes, and remedy the effects of 
thofe inequalities of value which exift in different counties of 
the fame kingdom; enabling us to trace to more natural and 
probable circumftances than the combination of workmen, the 
high price of labour in different parts; and would, more effec- 
tually perhaps than any arguments I can ufe, convince your 
correfpondent of the groundlefs nature of thofe apprehenfions 
which, he confeffes, caft a gloom upon his mind, in contem- 
plating the magnificent profpect of the Caledonian Canal. 
© Sic nos in luce timemus 
Interdum nibilo qua funt metuenda magis quam 
Que pueri in tenebris pavitant, fingunique future.’ 

I had intended to enter into fome difcuflion upon this projected 
work, refpeéting its probable influence in meliorating the condi- 
tion of the Highlands; but having already trefpaffed fo long on 


your patience in this letter, I may perhaps make it the fubject of 
a feparate communication. 


Ayrfbire, 1804. Po.-CEconomicus. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S* MAGAZINE. 


Curfory Obfervations on Farm Management in the Diftri&t betwixt 
hs River Tyne in Northumberland and the Frith of Forth. 


S:r, 


For a confiderable number of years, I was engaged, under my 
father, in the praétice of agriculture, on a pretty extenfive feale ; 
and, though I have for fome time been concerned in bufinefs of 
a different nature, early habit had made fo deep an impreflion, 
that I have always been particularly attached to rural life, and 
have never ceafed to direét a part of my attention to agricultural 
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affairs, which, within a fhort period, will probably engage the 
whole of it. Your valuable Magazine has, therefore, attracted 
my particular notice. In it, as well as in other agricultural 
publications, I obferve that fome authors have pointed out that 
diftri& which lies between the Tyne and the Frith of Forth, and 
extends from the fea, through Northumberland and Berwickthire, 
into a confiderable part of Roxburghfhire, as a pattern of per- 
fe€tion in agriculture and live ftock. Having lately had occafion 
to pafs through that part of the country, I arranged matters fo, 
as to have leifure to make many remarks and inquiries relative 
to the management purfued in moft parts of it; and it is with 
great pleafure and fatisfaétion that I found nearly realized, 
what I conceived exifted only in the imagination of fome 
warm and zealous advocates, viz. a perfect fyftem of rural 
management. There, the farms, generally large, are. nearly all 
held under the fecurity of long leafes, occupied by enlightened 
tenants, poflefling abundant capital, activity, and enterprize, and 
cultivated in a mafterly ftyle. ‘There, we behold the plough 
afcending the fummits of fteep hills; which, among tenants at 
will, or thofe holding by fhort leafes, would be doomed to eternal 
fterility. There, we not only behold great crops of corn raifed 
on inferior foils, farmed at from 25 to 30 fhillings an acre, (which, 
in feveral other parts of the kingdom, notwith{tanding their pro- 
ximity to better markets, would fcarcely bring one half of thefe 
rents), but even a greater proportion of them taken to market, 
than when eftates are divided into fmall farms. ‘There, certain 
political economifts and arithmeticians may be fatisfied, that, 
though the farmers have decreafed in number, the country has 
rapidly increafed in improvement and population; and there we 
find what is really obferved in our beft managed /outhern difiriéts, 
namely, that to confiderable theoretical and fcientific knowledge, 
the cultivators of the foil join excellent praéice; and that the 
beft tillage farmers are nearly all adepts in breeding, rearing, 
and fattening live ftock. In that diftri€t, Sir, I have alfo ob- 
ferved that the cultivation of turnips is more fuccefsfully purfued 
than in any other I have feen; and this, in my mind, arifes, in a 
great meafure, from the almoft univerfal practice of fowing the 
feed in rows on {mall ridges, (containing all the dung in their in- 
fides, with broad intervals of 26 to 28 inches), and to the facility 
which that mode affords of giving the moft cheap and efficacious 
and frequent hoeings. The propriety of this mode of cultivation, 
however, has been controverted by. {ome of your correfpondents, 
but I perfectly coincide in the opinion you have expreffed upon it. 
And here I muft beg leave to remark, that’ though * the tharp nib’ 
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of the critical pen of a conductor of fuch a Work as yours may 
fometimes be followed by the difadvantages fo ably pointed out 
by your correfpondent Epicurus ; yet, upon the whole, I am 
of opinion, that your pen will be produdtive of advantages, which 
will overbalance its prejudicial effects, efpecially in fupporting 
the congruity of your Publication. Without flattery, almoft all 
the remarks you have made, feem to have proceeded from a pro- 
found knowledge of pralical agriculture, and unqueftionably 
render your Magazine more entertaining and ufeful. ‘The turnip 
crop, if raifed on fuitable foil, and judicioufly managed, is the 
poeet-ani hor of the farmer, and the never-failing procurer of great 
crops, which, by increafing the quantity of manure, lays the 
foundation of fucceeding abundance. ‘Though Iam a difciple 
of the ‘Tullian fchool with refpeét to the importance of pulveri- 
zation and cleaning; yet Iam decidedly of opinion, that that ftate 
of foil which promotes the utmoft luxuriance and fruétification 
in the crops, cannot be attained but by plentiful and complete 
manuring. From extenfive information, and pretty accurate re- 
marks of my own, I am inclined to give the preference to drilling 
of corn as well as turnips; and I obferve, with pleafure, that 
that fyftem is purfued to a confiderable extent in feveral parts of 
the diftri€t I have named, and appears to be on the increafe. 
In the fouthern counties, however, it is practifed on a more 
extenfive fcale; and, in fome of them, bare fallowing is reduc- 
ed to the narrow limits which, I obferve, fome agriculturifts 
zealoufly contend, fhould be prefcribed to the cultivators of the 
north; but, in the warmth of their zeal, it appears that they to- 
tally overlook a great difadvantage which the latter hufbandmen 
have to contend with, the difadvantage of climate. Confidering 
this, and the nature of much of their foil, a bare fallowing, once 
in feven or eight years, feems abfolutely neceflary, in order to 
have their lands in a clean and productive ftate; and I muft do 
them the juftice to fay, that I.have obferved fewer weeds, and 
lefs couch, &c. in their fields, than in moft of the more fouth- 
ern diftrits. They are alfo fuperior to the farmers in the latter 
mentioned parts of the kingdom in the management of cal- 
careous manure, which they apply to frefh lands, and thofe 
abounding in vegetable matter; whereas, in fome other diftricts, 
it is applied every three or four years to lancs which have been 
fcores of years in tillage; and pretty accurate experiments have 
proved, that lime applied to old tillage land does not repay the 
expence, Indeed, fome agriculturifts maintain, that it is like 
pouring medicine into a dead body, upon which it is impof- 
fible that it can operate. Viewing lime in this light, I cannot 
fufficiently praife the judicious fyitem purfued in the north, of 
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alternate corn and gtafs. By the interval of one, two, or more 
years between fowing the corn lands with artificial grafs-feeds, 
and again converting them into tillage, the ground “is always 
frefh, always impregnated with matter on which lime acts 
powerfully; and by applying it a/one to the ftronge’t of the land, 
great corn crops are raifed, while nearly all the dung is appro- 
priated to the turnip foils. Here we obferve an additional reafon 
for the va/? crops of that ufeful root, which are obtained in the 
northern diftri€ts, and for the folid foundation which is laid for 
increafing fertility in the increafing quantity of vegetable and 
animal manures. 

Having thus, Sir, beftowed upon the northern agriculturifls 
that tribute of praife to which their diftinguithed merits entitle 
them, I muft now proceed to a more painful, but perhaps not 
lefs neceflary talk, that of cenfuring fome parts of their manage- 
ment. They generally leave far too much ftraw wacut in their 
fields ; and the practice of harrowing up the ftubbles, and car- 
rying them to litter the fold yards, is purfued by but a few farm- 
ers. Scourings of ditches, other rich earth, and the top fods of 
drains, are not carried to be mixed with other manures, as in 
many parts of the fouth, where potato tops, cabbage ftalks, 
rufhes, q.ickens, &c. are all collected and mixed up with lime, 
dung, &c.; and where the utmoft exertions are made to raife 
rich compofts, and to increafe the quantity of that ufeful and 
invaluable article manure. Inftead of this judicious practice, 
however, I have with forrow obferved, on both fides of the Tweed, 
even on fome pattern farms, large quantities of potato and cab- 
bage ftems, quickens, and other valuable vegetable matter, go- 
ing to wafte in {mall heaps at the ends of ridges and fides of the 
roads. This forms a difgraceful contraft to the other excellent 
management of thefe northern farmers; is detrimental to 
themfelves ; and, confidering the influence of their example, 
injurious to the adjoining country. In another part of this 
diuiriGt, namely, that fertile tra& of land between the Peafe- 
Dridge and the city of Edinburgh, which feems, upon the whole, 
to be admirably cultivated and manured, fome defedéts of a fimi- 
lar nature may be obferved. But the greateft objections I can 
urge to the management there purfued, are, that fome farmers 
fuffer too many runches, &c. (which drilling and horfe-hoeing 
would deftroy) to grow among their corn ; and that a part of the 
land feems in a confiderable degree exhaufted by too long, or 
tod frequent aration. Inftead of taking only one crop of clover 
and rye-grafs, would it not be more profitable management, 7 
the courfe of a long leafe, to keep more fheep, and allow the land 
to remain two or three years in grafs previous to the introduc- 
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tion of the plough? The fituation of feveral farms is no doubt 
favourable for obtaining large fupplies of foreign manure and 
fea-weed : ftill, however, the quantities applied in many parts, 
feem inadequate to the fupport of that high ftate of fertility in 
which fuch excellent foil may be continued. I intended to have 
offered a few remarks on the courfe of crops recommended by 
the Affociated Farmers in Peeblesfhire, inferted in your Magazine 
for November laft, and, particularly, whether in the end it 
would not be more advantageous to purfue a five or fix, inftead 
of a four-courfe fhift ; but, having already occupied too many 
of your valuable pages, I muft requeft that fome of your more 
able correfpondents will fully inveltigate fo important a fubjeé. 
Lecal fituation, and the relative prices of corn and butcher- 
meat, will, no doubt, have great weight in determining the 
courfe which ought to be purfued. I cannot, however, but con- 
ceive it extremely doubtful, whether, under a four-courfe fhift, 
any Jand but that of the firft quality can be continued for a length 
of time in a fufficiently produdtive ftate. Permit me to fubfcribe 
myfelf a well-witfher to your Publication, 
ViaTor. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thoughts cn the Analyfation of Lime, €9'c. 


By Sir Geo. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 
Sir, 


I bec leav¢ to notice your correfpondent A. S.’s lime paper, 
p: 27, who, I am perfuaded, was not aware how much his me- 
thod of afcertaining the purity of limeftone is apt to miflead 
perfons not converfant in the analyfis of minerals, otherwife he 
would not have allowed you to publifh it. Strict fcientific lan- 
guage is not to be expected from a farmer, nor ought he to be 
expected to be able to underftand it ; and therefore, on the che- 
mical language of A.S. I forbear making any remarks. I truft 
he will not be offended at my prefuming to correct him, when 
Ido not pretend to be a profound chemift, but only profefs to 
have a fmattering of that fcience. I have fo much experience, 
however, in the art of analyfis, that I can affirm, without dan- 
ger of contradiction, that although the analyfis of limeftone is 
comparatively eafy, it is by no means very eafy to diftinguith 
good from bad, as A. S. afferts. I beg leave to inform him, 
Jrft, that limeftone is a neutral falt, and is now known among 
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chemifts by the name Carbonate of lime, implying, what A. S, 
feems to know, that it is the refult of the combination of lime (not 
yet afcertained to be an alkali, though it has properties in com- 
mon with alkalis, but confidered at prefent as an earth) and 
carbonic acid, which probably, in its union with lime, lofes 
the form of gas or air, although, when feparated from the earth, 
it takes that form. A. 5. is in a prodigious error, when he di- 
reéts us to buy muriatic acid from avy laboratory. ‘The com- 
mon acid of the fhops will caufe abundance of fediment to ap- 
pear, even when the limeftone is perfectly pure. I have had 
occafion to ufe about as much muriatic acid as moft amateurs of 
the art of chemical analyfis, and I can affure A. S. I never yet 
found any acid which did not occafion me confiderable pains to 
purify. It always contained more or lefs fulphuric acid, which 
gets accefs to it in the common procefs for obtaining it; and 
this acid, with lime, forms an in/folub/le compound, called ful- 
phate of lime, or gypfum. In this way, A. S. will perceive thar 
the beft of ten limeftones he may try, may appear, by his me- 
thod of examination, to be the worft. Unlefs, therefore, per- 
fe€tly pure acid be ufed, the teft of A.S. is a deception. But 
for the further information of A. §., and fuch of your readers 
as may have adopted his recipe, let us fuppofe that the acid is 
perfectly pure ; ftill the teft of the quantity of fediment is not fuf- 
ficient. Limeftones, befides lime, may, and almoft always do, 
contain a variety of other earths, and fometimes metals, moit 
frequently iron. Now, the only one of thefe earths that will be 
left undiffolved is the filicious ; and if any inflammable matter 
is contained in the limefione, it will alfo be left. As to the fe- 
paration of the remaining earths from the folution, and from 
each other, fo as to afcertain their proportion to the lime and to 
each other, this requires manual {kill, exclufive of confiderable 
knowledge in chemiftry, and which can be acquired only by the 
greateft care and patience. Now, of two limeftones, the one 
which leaves leaft fediment may be the worft, and the other the 
beft. If A. S. ftudies the fubjeét, he will difcover that no fu- 
perficial trials,’ fuch as he recommends, are of any ufe in afcer 
taining the purity of limeftone. 

Without a regular analyfis by a tkilful chemift, the rea/ value 
of limeftone cannot be afcertained. ‘The only method with 
which I am acquainted, and by which we may have a tolerable 
way of judging of the quality of limeftone, without a regular ana- 
jyfis, is the following. Having provided pure acid, a {mall bot- 
tie, with a cork or glafs ftopper, and an accurate and /fenfible ba- 
lance, and properly adjufted weights, proceed as follows. Weigh 
the bottle, after having put in a quantity of acid, with its eee 
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having weighed the ftone to be examined, put it into, the acid, 
and, immediately when the effervefcence ceafes, replace the 
cork, and again weigh the whole. The lofs of weight is here 
to be attributed folely to the expulfion of the carbonic acid ; and 
the greater the lofs, we may pretty fafely aflure ourfelves, the 
purer will the limeftone be. As the muriatic acid is fomewhat 
volatile, a {mall allowance may be made on this account, in pro-= 
portion to the extent of furface expofed. And I may here cau- 
tion thofe who try this method, againft filling the bottle too 
full, as, during the extrication of the gas, fome acid may {pat- 
ter over. 

A. S. may fay that the lofs of weight can be better afcertained 
by burning, at-leaft with lefs trouble. 1 fhall only mention one 
circumftance ; that if any inflammable matter happens to be 
prefent, its lofs, by being burnt off, will make the limeftone ap- 
pear better than it really is. A limeftone is mentioned by A. S. 
as containing gg} per cent. of carbonate of lime. It would have 
been fatisfactory if he had told us what the remaining half per 
cent. confifted of. In taking my leave of A. S., I cannot help 
remarking, with regret, that fo many of your correfpondents do 
not choofe their names to be publifhed. ‘There can be no other 
apology for them, than that they are afraid of attack. I would 
only atk, need a man be afhamed of being told that any opinion 
he may have advanced is.ill founded? ‘Thofe who write for a 
periodical publication fuch as yours, do fo as much for the fake 
of receiving as of giving information. There is no danger of 
your admitting into the Farmer’s Magazine any thing like abufe, 
or ufelefs.feverity. I do,not fcruple to fay that A. S. was ra- 
ther rafh in fending you the letter under review; and, from 
what is ‘therein difplayed, it appears probable, that, had he 
been in the cuftom of figning his real name, he would never 
have fent you the faid letter. 1am led to fyppofe this, becaufe 
very fuperficial inquiry at the fource from whence he has de- 
rived his technical.terms, would have convinced: him of the in- 
fuficieney of the teft he propofes for afcertaining the quality of 
limeftone, and would not have permitted him to offer his af- 
fiftance to the purchafers of lime, with fo much apparent con- 
fidence.’ Tam not againft your admitting ufeful and important 
information without. fignature; but I certainly could, not ap- 
prove of any attack being admitted into the Farmer’s Magazine, 
when one of the parties at leaft is unknown. 

Your own note on another letter from A. S., is, I apprehend, 
fafficient to fatisfy the defire expreffed at the end of his letter, 
concerning the.fmut of wheat. Ido not find that the opinion 
ef a gentleman, whofe character and talents entitle him to the 
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greateft refpect from farmers (I mean the profeffor of agricul- 
ture in the univerfity of Edinburgh) concerning the nature of 
fmut, is generally known. He is of opinion, that fmut is a 
difeafe in corn, fomewhat fimilar to cancer in the human body, 
and that it is communicated by a fort of inoculation, from the 
attachment of the fubftance of difeafed ears to found ones; the 
plants from which, are affetted by this difeafe in their whole 
conftitution, the difeafe being particularly manifefted in the 
ears. If 1 have not ftated this correQly, Dr Coventry will have 
the goodnefs to put me right. Although it may be difficult to 
afcertain its precife nature, I think there can be little doubt of 
fmut being a difeafe of the conftitution of the plant. Indeed, 
the praétice of pickling in a manner proves:it, as this procefs is 
intended to deftroy the ‘caufe of infe&tion, which appears to 
have no influence on the feed till it begins to germinate. A ha- 
bit I ufed to have of pulling unripe corn for the fake of chew- 
ing the fucculent part of the. ftalk under the uppermoft knot, 
ted me to difcover, that from the very firft formation of the ear, 
long before it breaks.its confinement, it is affe€ted by the dif- 
eafe, while externally the plant appears very vigorous. This 
eircumftance, at any rate, precludes any fuppofition of blight 
being the caufe of {mut, and alfo difproves that {nut is occa- 
fioned by parafitical plants or infeéts. The one could not grow 
without the accefs of air, nor could the latter be produced with- 
out fome apparent injury being done to the plant from withaut. 
‘That the difeafe fhould appear only in the ears of corn, is not 
more wonderful than that the dreadful conftitutional malady, the 
fcrophula, fhould be confined to the glands. Until I obtain fur- 
ther information on this fubje& from obfervation and. experi- 
ment, I fhall retain the opimion of Dr Coventry as I have ftat- 
ed it, and confider the fubftance of fmut as nothing elfe than 
the vitiated juices of the plant altering what was mtended to 
form wholefome grain. This letter has become longer than I in- 
tended ; but an apology for any thing which may, in the fmal- 
left degree, aflift ject of your Magazine, is unneceflary to 
you. I remain, with every good with, 


Your moft obedient and humble fervant, 
Coul, 18th March 1804, Grorcz §. Mackenzie, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Experiments in the Analyzation of Marl. 
By Six Geo. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 





Sir, 


Tuinxine. that A. S. may be more fully convinced of the a 
truth of what I have already ftated refpecting the method of 
trying the qualities of limeftone, by being told the ufual pro- ' 
cefles of a chemical analyfis, and in hopes that many of your 
readers may be aflured of the fallacy of rude experiments, in 
direing them in the purchafe and diftribution of lime or marl, 
I beg leave to fubjoin the analyfis of marl, (not having limeftone 
at hand) which is not given as perfectly accurate, but merely to 
thow fuch of your readers as may not have fludied chemiltry, 
the intricacy even in the analylis of a mineral, whofe decompo- 
fition requires lefs dexterity than perhaps any other. 

Some of the marl being divided into portions of equal weight, 
and allowed to dry for two days in the air,—on being again tae 
weighed, they were found to be of different weights. Hence, LAE 
it is evident, that the rea/ quantity of lime contained in any_por- ty 
tion of the marl, can be afcertained with certainty, only after the ea 
marl has been properly dried. . Attention to this circumftance is Weim) 
required in preparing any mineral for analyfis. i 

When thrown upon melted nitre, the marl, in its natural fa 
ftate, detonated flightly. But a portion of the marl which had 
been dried by a heat almoft red, fcarcely affected the gitre. 
Melted nitre may be ufed as a teft (not a perfect one) for try- 
ing the quality of any foil, in refpect to the quantity of carbon- 
aceous matter it may contain. According to the degree of de- 
tonation, the quantity of fuch matter may be in fome degree 
judged of. ;' 

One hundred grains of the marl, dried by a heat which, mad 
the fides of the crucible barely red, loft, during their folution in di- 
luted muriatic acid, 32 per cent. of their weight. 300 parts of 
carbonate of lime, contain 55 of earth, and 45 of carbonic acid ; 
therefore, 32 per cent. of fixed air,. indicates 39.1 of lime. 
This then is the refult of the procefs I have recommended in 
my laft letter, and it comes very near the truth when cautioufly 
gone through. But the refult of the analyfis, fhows the marl to 
contain more lime than this. ‘Therefore, either fome fixed air | ea 
was driven off in the drying, or the lime in this marl is. not | 











quite faturated with the carbonic acid. Whichever of thefe 
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cafes may occur, it is plain that the real quality of the marl muft 
be afcertained, by feparating all its component parts; for-which 
purpofe, the following procefles were employed. 

1. 100 grains of the marl, taken from a portion previoufly 
dried as above, were/uiffolved in diluted muriatic acid. Care 
was taken to allow the acid to be very flightly in excefs. When 
the effervefcence ceafed, the whole was put into 2 filter, and 
the undiffolved part fufficiently wafhed with diftilled water. 

2. The filtered folotion was firft treated with cauftic ammonia, 
which precipitated nothing. The lime was therefore thrown 
down by carbonate of foda, and the-mixture was boiled and fil- 
tered. The filtered liquor being evaporated to a fmall quanti- 
ty, and boiled with foda, a fmall quantity of lime was thrown 
down. ‘The two portions of carbonate of lime, thus obtained 
after being properly wafhed, were dried, and then fubjeCted to a 
heat which cauféd the fides of the crucible approach to rednefs. 
They weighed together 74 grains. 

3. The undiffolved refiduum, No. 1. was black, and, when 
heated in a crucible, took fire as charcoal does. Being taken 
from the furnace and allowed to cool, it weighed 23 grains. 
After being fubjeéted to a red heat for about half an hour, the 
inflammable matter was confumed, and what remained, weigh- 
ed 21 grains. Having been mixed with three times its weight 
of dry foda, it was kept red hot, in a filver crucible for an hour. 
“The mixture was then reduced to powder, mixed with water, 
and fuperfaturated with muriatic acid, in which the moft of it 
was diffolved. In order to obtain the filex which might be held 
in folution, the mixture was evaporated to drynefs; then diluted 
‘with water, and digefted. It was then filtered. The filex re- 
mained on the filter. After being wafhed and heated red hot, it 
weighed 14 grains. " 

* 4. The folution which was filtered, had a greenifh colour. 
‘Being faturated with carbonate of foda, and boited for a little 
time, a brownith precipitate was thrown down. ‘This, after be- 
“ing wafhed on‘a filter, was digefted in a folution of cauftic pot- 
ath. Some‘of tt'was diflolved; but a brownifh matter remained, 
eppatenty oxide of iron. ‘Phe cauftic folution was faturated 
with fulphuric acid, and 2 fmall quantity of argil was obtained, 
‘which, after being heated, weighed 2 grains. 

5. The iron was powdered and put into diflilled vinegar, that 
any lime or magnefia might be feparated. One grain of lime 
was obtained. 

6. The iron was now moiftened with nitric acid, heated till 
dry, and again treated in the fame way. It was then fubjeéted 
to a moderate heat during fifteen minutes, and ee di- 
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gefted in weak nitrous acid. It remained undiffolved, and 
weighed 24. 
7, From the acid in which the iron was digefted, were fepa- 
rated, by foda, 2 grains of argil. 
The compofition of this marl, then, according to the above ex- 
amination, is as under: 
Grains. 
Lime in 75 grains of carbonate, No. 2. & 5. 41.25 
Carbonic acid - - - - 32. 
Silex, No. 3. - - - - 14. 
Argil, No. 4. & 7. - - - 4- 
Oxide of iron, No. 6. - - 
inflammable matter, No. 3. 


2.5 
2. 


95-75 
Lofs 4.25 


100. 

The fubje& of the above analyfis was found among the keep- 
ings of my deceafed friend Dr Kennedy, who, in endeavour- 
ing to teach me the art of analyfis, fometimes employed me with 
fome fuch fimple minerals ; and when I was difficulted, he ufed 
to give me dire€tions how to proceed. The marl now examined, 
Ihave reafon to believe, was given to Dr Kennedy either by Mr 
Scott of Harden, or Mr Dempfter, If either of thefe gentlemen 
have any analyfis of Dr Kennedy’s, I believe they will find his 
— pretty exactly followed, and defcribed, perhaps, nearly 
y the fame words ; and probably the refult may be nearly the 
fame. I cannot find, among the papers of Dr Kennedy, in my 
poffeffion, any analyfes of marl, although I have the products of 
fome procefles which he had employed ; except a few notes, by 
which it appears, that one fpecimen of Mr Dempfter’s marl cox- 
tained 94 per cent. of carbonate of lime, 3 of inflammable matter, 
argil and exide of iron 24. In this he appears to have loft only 
} per cent., which fhows his extreme nicety. Another marl ap- 
pears to have contained 55} per cent. of carbonate of lime; and 
another only 154. 

In making his remarks on the above, A. S. may think he has 
obtained a victory, as it fo happened, that all the other matters 
contained in the marl befides the carbonate of lime, were left in 
the fediment. In this cafe, I yield to him, provided he ufes pure 
acid; but only till he ftudies and practifes the art of analyfis, and 
knows the difficulties and unexpected occurrences which he mutt 
meet with frequently. 

As I have never ufed lime, and not much marl, in my farm, I 
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cannot prefume to give any opinion refpecting the proper quanti- 
ty of either which ought to be ufed, according to their different 
qualities. I may venture however to affert, that it is. better to 
repeat {mall dofes of either, than to truft to one’s judgement for 
afcertaining the full dofe which in any cafe may be thought necef- 


fary. 

tt may alfo occur to A. S., that the impurity of his acid is of 
little confequence, when ufed in the procefs I have propofed to 
farmers, as the lofs of weight only is to be noticed. By ufin 
impure acid, it is more apt to fly off in fumes,- than that whic 
is pure, during the extrication of the fixed air; and the extrication 
cannot be properly effected without the acid being greatly diluted, 
which occafions the menfirua to acquire an inconvenient bulk. 

Iam, Sir, your moft obedient and humble fervant, 


Georce §. Mackenzie. 
Coul, 10th April 1804. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On afcertaining the Quality of Limeftone, 
Sir, 

Tue benefits that might be derived from the union of chemical 
knowledge with extenfive obfervation of agricultural facts, are 
pervepe incalculable. Your correfpondent A. S. has, in the 

umber for February, giyen a method of afcertaining the quality 
of lime, which, however, only regards the quantity of foluble 
matter in a given weight of lime or limeftone. “He concludes, 
* that the limeftone which leaves leaft fediment when diflolved, 
is of courfe the beft;’ I fyppofe “him to mean, for the pur- 
pofes of agriculture, It is impoffible to lay down any general 
rules refpecting the fitnef: of lime for the purpofes of agriculture, 
becaufe much muft depend on the peculiarities of foil, and other 
circumftances. All that can be accomplifhed by chemical means, 
is to afcertain the degree of purity of the lime, and to ipfer, from 
that, -to what kind of foil it is beft adapted. 

There is one earth, however, Jately found in feveral Jimeftones, 
which is highly injurious to the vegetation of plants, and is not 
difcoverable by folution merely, being, equally with lime, foluble 
in muriatic acid, ‘This earth is magnefia, which Mr Tennant, 
the gentleman to whom we owe this ha, has, by diredct na a 
ments, proved to be extremely noxious to plants. The preience 
of magnefia in lime, is found to be a yery common oe 
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The magnefian limeftone, according to Mr Tennant, may eafily 
be diftinguifhed from that which is purely calcareous, by the 
flownefs of its folution in acids, which is fo confiderable, that 
even the fofteft kind of the former is much longer in diflolving 
than marble. {t has alfo frequently a cryftallized ftructure ; and 
fometimes, though not always, {mall black dots may be feen dif- 
perfed through it. 

To afcertain, by chemical means, the compofition of lime or 
limeftone, the following is an eafy and accurate procefs. 

Let 100 grains of lime or limeftone, well dried, be diffolv- 
ed, without heat, in a fmall proportion of diluted mutiatic acid 
{{pirit of falt.) 

If the folution contain only calcareous earth, it will give no 
precipitate with folution of pure ammonia (fpirit of fal ammoniac.) 
The phial containing the folution, fhould be inftantly clofed, left 
the ammonia fhould abforb carbonic acid (fixed air.) 

But it will afford a precipitate, when fulphuric acid (oil of vi- 
triol), or carbonate of potafh (falt of tartar) is added. 

If it contain calcareous earth and magnefia, it will give a pre- 
cipitate both with pure ammonia and fulphuric acid: this latter 
refult is haftened by evaporation, or a flight addition of fpirit of 
wine. : 

Or the lime and magnefia may be feparated, by adding mode- 
rately {trong fulphuric acid to the muriatic folution, as long as 
any precipitate appears, then heating the folution flightly, and 
adding fpirit of wine. The fulphate of lime, thus precipitated, 
being filtered off, and heated gradually to rednefs for half an hour, 
will then be deficcated; and of this, 100 grains will contain 
neatly 39 of lime, which would form 70 grains of deficcated 
limeftone. The magnefia may now be precipated from the mu- 
tiatic folution by carbonate of foda (falt of foda); then dried 
and weighed. The quantity of each ingredient will thus be found 
in the fame ftate as it exifted in the limeftone. 

I am yours, &c. 
Yorkfire, 1804. Tyrro. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Draining. 
Sir, ; 

I have obferved in your ufeful Magazine, great attention be- 
ftowed for the purpoie of afcertaining the beft method of drain- 
ing wet lands; and the fubject is furely very deferving of 7 
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low lying lands, particularly of that defcription, when effectual- 
ly drained, are a great acquifition, the greateft part of them be- 
ing of the beft quality, or capable of being made fo. I fee, 
however, by your laft Nnmbers, that the matter {till remains in 
a great meafure a defideratum. I fhall therefore trouble you with 
a few thoughts upon the fubjed. 

The general method hitherto pratifed in the cutting of drains, 
is, to throw up the earth on one or both fides of the drain; 
which, in my opinion, is a great miftake. In this method, the 
weight of the fuperincumbent earth renders the fubftratam 
more folid, and confequently more impervious than it was be- 
fore, and therefore water colle€ted on the back of it, after a 
fall of rain, or the overflowing of a brook, is much longer in 
running off than it would otherwife have been. I once obferv- 
ed a drain cut alongft the loweft fkirt of a meadow, to contain 
the waters of a {mall burn or brook, that had formerly run in a 
natural courfe, much in the fame line. In forming this drain, 
all the earth was thrown upon the meadow fide. The confe- 
quence was, that the meadow was nearly rendered ufelefs, by the 
water, after heavy falls of rain and the overflowing of the brook, 
ftagnating upon it almoft the whole year round. It remained fo 
for upwards of twenty years, until the courfe of the burn was 
turned another way. 

What Mr Elkington’s method of draining is, I have never 
heard nor feen defcribed; nor does the perfon, who gives an 
account in your Magazine, of his draining a large morafs, 
mention his method ; if he had done this, it might have been 
of great advantage, as operations of that kind can only be car- 
ried on with fuccefs during the fummer feafon. 

The beft method I have feen, and which I abferve practifed 
on the farm of Auchencreath, a little north of this place, on a 
piece of wet level ground, fubject to be overflowed, is, by 
cleaning all the furrows, after fowing, into the furrow of the 
head-ridge, which runs parallel with the ditch. The head-ridge 
furrow is well cleaned up ; and feveral cuttings are made from 
it through the ridge and bank into the drain. ‘This mode, how- 
ever, has its inconveniences. Clods of earch are continually 
falling intothe furrows, wafhed down by heavy rains, or the 
action of the water by the wind, if it is in the leaft overflowed, 
‘The water, thus prevented from running off, ftagnates in the 
furrows, and keeps the ridges wet ; for the water, in moft foils, 
is apt to rife even higher in the ridge as in a fpring, than its 
furface in the furrow, to the great detriment: of the plants, e- 
{pecially in cold froity weather; and, from the multiplicity of 
concerns relating to a farm, the clearing of the furrows is moft 
érequentiy overlooked until irreparable injury is dope. rh 
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The mode of draining I would propofe, may, in the firft in- 
ftance, be moft expenfive; yet if it thall be moft effectual, at- 
tended with lefs trouble and expence afterwards, and its effects 
permanent, a complete reimburfement will be made in a few 
years, and the advantages likewife permanent. 

In the firf place, let us fuppofe a piece of low wet land, con- 
fifting of a few acres. If it has any inclination, it is obvious 
the drain muft be formed on that fide which is loweft; always 
fuppofing, however, that the fituation of the ground is fuch as 
to admit the water to be conveyed away into fome other drain 
or brook. But probably I fhall be as well underftood, by fup- 
pofing a ditch has been already drawn in the old form, alongft 
the loweft tkirt of fuch a piece of land. In the fummer feafon, 
then, as foon as the piece of ground is fo dry as to admit of it, 
I would begin at 8 or 10 feet diftance from the fide of the ditch, 
and pare off the earth, floping it down gradually to the depth of 
2 feet or 24 feet at the brink of the ditch; and fuppofing the 
ditch to be 3 feet or 34 feet deep, the remaining foot may be left 
to contain the ordinary water. The earth thus pared off muft 
be carted into hollow places (if there are any) in the field. If 
the furface is even, it mutt be laid on (as far as it goes) thicker 
and thicker the farther from the drain, to increafe the acclivity ; 
and in fo far as it does this, it is manifeftly of the greateft ad- 
vantage. After having proceeded this way alongft the whole 
courfe of the ditch, it is then finifhed, in fo far as it is intended 
only for a drain. In ploughing, it certainly will occur to every 
one, that the ridges muft on no account be drawn parallel to the 
ditch, but at right angles with it, the ends of the ridges termi- 
nating precifely at that part where, in paring off the earth, the 
declivity begins. By this means, the water has not only a free 
and immediate defcent from the furrows into the ditch, but the 
water drains more freely from the ridge itfelf, when ploughed 
in that direction, than when ploughed acrofs the defcent. 

Secondly, Suppofing a field perfectly level, or having a fmall 
defcent on any two of its oppofite fides: In either cafe, a ditch 
or drain ought to be made on each of thefe fides, and the earth 
taken out of them difpofed of, as before directed, by {preading 
it over the middle of the field. And as every advantage ought 
to be taken to heighten the furface; in the firft ploughing, the 
whole field thould be gathered up iato one ridge, parallel with 
the drains; which may be repeated every time the land is broke 
up after grafs, and then ploughed acrofs, between drain and 
drain, for fowing. The declining border, which fhould form 
the head-ridge, ought never to be ploughed. But it is not there- 
fore loft. Ir maybe prepared and laid down the fir year with 
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rye-grafs, that it may gain.a {warth the fooner; and, if not fub- 
jet to be overflowed, may be very valuable as a grafs bank for 
cutting in fummer. According to the above plan, we appre. 
hend, a bog or morafs of 1000 acres may be effeCtually drained, 
by cutting one principal drain through the middle of it, or that 
part which appears loweft ; planning out the ground on each fide 
of it into corn fields, as {mall as may be convenient ; and form- 
ing the drains between them, that fall into the main drain, in the 
manner above direfted. 

Thirdly, If a plot of land is large enough to admit of being 
divided into two fields, a fence will be neceflary between them. 
in this cafe, the fence may be formed in making the drains on 
each fide; breaking ground at 2 feet diftance, and flopjng it 
down to 3 or 34 feet width at bottom; laying 2 feet of earth 
upon the top, which will make the fence between 4 and 5 feet 
high; and, though foft at firft, will turn more folid when 
dry. Planting a thick row of faughs near the bottom, on each 
fide, will both ftrengthen and add to the fence. They can 
eafily be procured, and will generally thrive in fuch fituations. 
Should a cart-road between two fields be neceffary, the fame 
method is to be obferved, leaving the proper fpace. It is need- 
lefs to make any more obfervations, as what has been fuggefted 
‘ is fufficient to dire& in any modification with regard to fitua- 
tion or figure. There are large tradts of wet mofly foil in the 
higheft part of the interior, occupied only as fheep farms, the 
climate abfolutely prohibiting all idea of raifing crops, which I 
think might be greatly ameliorated, even for the purpofe for 
which they-are occupied: At leaft the following experiment 
might be made. Drain a field according to the foregoing me- 
thod, if it is level; if it has confiderable inclination, with 
tumbling fivers. Then, in the heat of fummer, when the land 
is dry, fpread it over thick with what vegetable fubftances can 
be procured in greateft quantity, bent or bulruthes; let them be 
ploughed deep into the ground, and harrowed: There is a great 
probability that a fermentation will fucceed, which, together 
with the drying of the ground by draining it, may fo far alter 
the nature-of the foil, as to make it produce excellent grafs ci- 
ther for hay or pafture. 

There are almoft in every farm fmall pieces of land, in 
the ends and corners of fields, which, from the lownefs of 
their fituation, are very. wet, and from which the water can- 
not be conveyed away, on account of intervening rifing grounds, 
or other obftacles. Thefe places, though the beit of the 
foil, are always loft, being generally overlooked. But if they 
were all added together, they would probably make a larger 
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total of lofs to the country than is imagined. As rumbling fivers 
would be*of no ufe here, the only method of drying thefe places, 
is, by digging a pond of two or three feet deep in the lowelt 
corner, proportioning the fize of it to that of the plot or quan- 
tity of water generally collected upon it. And although the 
fize cannot at firft be afcertained, it will be better to make it ra- 
ther fmall as large; as, fhould it anfwer, no land is then loft. 
If too {mall, it can be enlarged ; removing the earth that is dug 
out of it to the upper part of the wet fpot, for this is never to 
be loft fight of ; and making a {mall cut alongit the loweft fide 
into the pond. 

There are on many farms, particularly in elevated fituations 
among rifing grounds, fpots in the form of a bafon, which are 
commonly filled with water during winter, and in rainy fea- 
fons; and they will be more or lefs fo as the rifing lands around 
them are more or lefs extenfive. They are always loft; and as 
many of them are on hard bottoms, their recovery would be 
a confiderable acquifition to. farms of this defcription. ‘To 
hazard any thing more than mere fpeculation, on a fubject 
that has hitherto been thought defperate, would be prefump- 
tion. But I have many times obferved, in dry weather, the 
water more quickly to difappear from off fuch parts, than I 
could fuppofe to have taken place only from evaporation; the 
more efpecially as, even during that period, there behoved more 
water to have fallen into them from the circumsjacent grounds, 
than I could have fuppofed to have been evaporated by the heat 
of the fun and air. This fhows that the water found its way oy 
draining through the earth, in confequence of the elevated fitua- 
tion of the bafon. In fuch places, therefore, where the eleva- 
tion is confiderable, this experiment might be made. In the 
middle of the bafon dig a pit 5 or 6 feet diameter, carting the 
rich mould on the top to fome poor piece of land. Let the pit 
be dug 5 or 6 feet deep, or until a ftratum of fand or loofe 
gravel is come at, but not deeper than 8 feet; then fill up with 
ftones, covering them pretty thick with ftraw before the earth 
is put over them. Such a confiderable body of water, in imme- 
diate contaét with the bed of fand or gravel, may probably force 
a paflage through it in fome one or more direétions; by which 
the difcharge may be in fome meafure equalized with the influx 
of waters from above; at leaft in the {ummer feafon. But in 
fituations where the bottom of the bafon is on a level with the 
furrounding plain, fuch an operation would be as impracticable 
as unfuccefsful. Even fuppofing the bafon dry in fummer, a 
pit funk here would infallibly bring up water. Suppofing, how- 
ever, the above {cheme fhould not fucceed, ftill it would be bet- 
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ter to compound the matter than lofe the whole. A pond might 
be dug in the middle, 3 or 4 feet deep, and in fize about a fifth 
or fixth part of the area of the bafon, which would contain all 
the fuperfluous water; the reft would be dry, and fit for cul- 
ture. 

There are likewife a great many lands in this country that 
have a confiderable defcent, and yet, on account of fprings, 
and the retentive quality of the foil, or other caufes, are con- 
tinually very wet. Such are a great many moor lands, particu- 
larly thofe of Clydefdale and Ayrfhire. This continual wetnefs 
keeps the land perpetually wild and unproductive. I know 
no better remedy in fuch cafes than rumbling fiverss In fome 
parts of the country, however, ftones neceffary for forming 
them, are either not to be had at all, or not in fufficient quan- 
tity. If the farm does not furnifh {mall ftones, probably large 
ones can be had, which may be broke ; and in this cafe the moft 
compendious method mutt be ufed. Probably A 
three diagonal fivers,in a field that has conf- 
derable declivity, and a plain furface, as in 
the annexed figure, whereof: A is the moft 
elevated fide, will have as much effect as treble 
the number drawn right up and down ; and as 
fuch lands either are, or always ought to be, en- 
clofed with hedge and ditch, the lower ends 
of the fivers will enter the ditches. But if 
ftones cannot at all be had, the land ought not to be loft; the 
beft fubftitute that can be had muft be ufed. Probably bruth- 
wood can be got, or if that cannot, ftrong heather pulled up 
by the roots may, The firft layer fhould be of the ftrongeft 
heather, placed lengthwife in the bottom of the fiver; the fe- 
cond layer of finer heather laid acrofs it, the better to fupport 
the earth; above that, fods, with the green fide undermoft, 
jammed between fide and fide archwife. This may have fo 
good an effect in moft cafes, and for fuch a length of time, 
as fhall amply reimburfe the expence, and, in many, prove an 
effe&tual remedy, by keeping the land dry, until by culture its 
nature is totally changed. 

Having laid béfore you this projeét, I confefs that I am not 
over-fanguine in regard to its adoption. ‘The trouble and ex- 
ea will no doubt be confiderable, and the work could only 

e practicable, in wet boggy lands, during a dry fummer fea- 
fon; but then this is the flackeft feafon of the year with the 
farmer. At the fame time, the profpeét of fuccefs is, I think, 
confiderable, from the two principal objets the projeét holds 
out, viz. raifing the land backwards from the drain, by fpread- 
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ing over it the earth dug out, and likewife laying it up with the 
plough; whereby thofe parts fartheft from the drain, being 
more elevated, will be rendered thereby more dry; and thofe 
parts next to it, will be likewife kept dry, by the free and ready 
conveyance that the water finds from the field. There are 
feveral very valuable fields in the farm above mentioned, and 
in the vicinity of it, that would eafily admit of the experiment, 
and I am perfuaded with fuccefs. 

Should you deem this ‘worthy of infertion, I fhall at leaft hope 
that it will either provoke a juit and fatisfactory criticifm, or be 
the means of procuring from fome of your more intelligent cor- 
refpondents a preferable plan. I am, Sir, your moit humble 
fervant, 

Dumfries, May gth, 1803. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On a Suitable Rotation of Creps. 
Sir, 


I pEG leave to offer, for infertion in your Magazine, fome 
defultory thoughts on the rotation of crops. 

A fuitable rotation of crops is unqueftionably a very important 
part of hufbandry ; and though an adequate knowledge concerning 
it be feemingly of very cafy attainment, yet, in faét, no {mall de- 
gree of judgment and experience is neceflary, fo to arrange the 

yftem of cropping, and to adapt it to the varieties of foil and 
climate, that the greateft poflible produce may be obtained. It is, 
indeed, a very ealy matter to follow a courfe of alternate white 
and green crops ; but very little obfervation will ferve to convince 
one, that this general rule may be very ftri€tly obferved, and yet 
the fyftem of cropping practifed may be very defective. In- 
deed, fo prominent a place does the judicious arrangement of 

crops pofiefs in the agricultural art, that I cannot think of an 
better criterion for eftimating the merits of a farmer, than the 
courfe of cropping he has adopted.. It has therefore occurred to 
_me, that tant difquifitions on this fubje& may not unufe- 
fully occupy a place in your widely diffufed Magazine. I have 
fometimes amufed caplet with calculating the probable value of 
produce from the crops of different rotations, in order to find out 
the moft profitable amongft them ; but hall not trouble you with 
thefe calculations at prefent. My intention, at this time, is to 
mention 
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mention fome of the moft approved fyftems ; to fay a few things 
with regard to their peculiar excellences; and, laftly, to recom- 
mend a change of fy{tem in the fame farm, on the very plaufible 
hypothefis, that ‘ nature delights in variety. ’ 

I thall begin with one fyftem of cropping, which, in my opi- 
nion (where foil and climate are favourable), comes as near per- 
fection, as any that can be adopted. It is practifed very general- 
ly in this county, on deep loams near the fea coaft, where the 
turnip crop forms a part of the rotation; and likewife by fome 
good farmers, on fuch foils as indifpenfably require fymmer-fal- 
low in place of turnips. ‘The fyftem I mean is as follows: 1ft, 
Summer-fallow, or turnips, according to the foil: 2d, Barley: 
3d, Grafs: 4th, Oats: sth, Drilled beans, or peas: 6th, Wheat, 
which finifhes the rotation. It may be objeéted to this method 
of cropping, that by placing the moft valuable of all grain crops, 
to wit, wheat, in the back ground, and barley,’the moft preca- 
rious, and now the leaft advantageous of all white crops, in front, 
the cultivator will thereby derive lefs profit, than by reverfing 
this practice ; or rather by rejecting barley altogether, and mak- 
ing a crop of wheat to fucceed both fallow or turnips, and like- 
wife the bean or peas crop. It muft be admitted, that this objec- 
tion has peculiar weight, now when barley does not hold its u- 
fual place in the feale of prices: But it is to be hoped, that either 
fomething will be done by our legiflators to remedy this evil ; or, 
like fome other evils in political economy, it will work its own 
cure. Inftead, therefore, of attempting to combat this objection, 
I will proceed to point out fome of the excellences of this rota- 
tion. ‘lhe moft prominent certainly is, the equal diftribution of 
farm labour ; fo that the fowing of each kind of grain follows 
another in regular fucceffion, thereby enabling the farmer to 
execute all his operations in the beft ftyle. When a crop of 
wheat is invariably taken after fummer-fallow or turnips, it will 
often happen, from the poaching of the turnip-land, and its not 
being in all feafons praéticable to pulverife the foil fufficiently, 
by repeated ploughings for the reception of grafs-feeds, that a 
failure of the grafs crop will frequently be the confequence : 
whereas, by fowing barley in place of wheat, the farmer will 
have fufficient time to beftow fo much labour as is neceffary to 
correct the evil, and to prepare a proper bed for the tender roots 
of the’grafs-feeds ; and thus, a derangement of his plans will be 
prevented—a matter of no {mall importance in agriculture. A- 
gain,*on clay foils, it will not feldom happen that, on account of 
wet fummers, the farmer will be prevented from working his fal- 
lows fo completely, as to enable him to. fow winter wheat with 
propricty, if he meang to follow his ufual rotation ; in = 
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cafe, the beft method he can have recourfe to for re&ifying the 
defects of his fallow, is to plough it again in the fpring, which, 
it is plain, cannot ordinarily be done in time for wheat; there- 
fore barley or oats muft be fown in its place. But, after all, 
though the above rotation poffeffes, in my judgment, many ad- 
vantages, yet, as was before obferved, fuch is the prefent compa~ 
ratively reduced price of barley, that fcarcely any prudent farmer 
will think of cultivating it to the extent he was formerly in- 
clined to do, until the price again finds its due level. Befides, it 
muft be obferved, that on the generality of foils, the rotation I 
have ventured to recommend cannot be with fafety adopted ; for, 
except on deep loams, naturally rich foils, or fuch as are under 
the beneficial influence of lime, it will almoft invariably be ad- 
vifable to fow wheat after fallow, or even oats, in preference to 
barley. I fhatl now therefore mention another rotation, which 
is, I believe, more extenfively adopted than the laft ; and that is, 
rt, fummer-fallow ; 2d, wheat ; 3d, grafs; 4th, oats; sth, drill- 
ed beans, or broad-caft peas; 6th, wheat, or oats. ‘Lhis rota- 
tion is perhaps as rman as any that can be chofen upon wet 
clay foils; barley being wholly excluded, as a very precarious 
crop, efpecially if fuch have not been lately limed. ‘The moft 
obvious difadvantage attending this rotation feems to be, that 
when, from wet fummers, or from want of due exertion, the 
fallows have not been perfectly cleaned, the land gets very fouk 
before the rotation is completed; and, of courfe, ha crops turn 
out unproductive. 

The judicious and experienced farmer will therefore be induced 
to deviate from this method of cropping, when, from whatever 
caufe, he obferves that his fallows have not been fo completely 
drefled, as to render it prudent to fow grafs-feeds among his fal- 
low wheat, and will rather take a crop of drilled beans after the 
wheat, and, by beftowing fome extraordinary labour and atten- 
tion to the cleaning of it, endeavour to re@tify, in fome meafure, 
the defeéts of his fallow; and then either conclude the rotation, 
by taking another crop of wheat; or, when decent barley may 
be expected, to take a crop of that grain after three furrows ; 
next grafs-feeds, and then oats. 

A rotation of eight crops has been fuccefsfully adopted by fome 
excellent farmers, and is as follows: ift, Summer-fallow ; 2d, 
wheat ; 3d, drilled beans; 4th, barley; sth, grafs; 6th, oats; 
then, after dunging, 7th, drilled beans; 8th, wheat. I am in- 
clined to think, that this rotation is a very good one, on fuch rich 
clays as are favourable to the culture of beans, or where the 
i has it in his power to apply more manure than the farm 
itfelf produces ; but it certainly cannot be very generally adopted. 

I 
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I will therefore mention another rotation, in which pafture 
grafles are introduced ; and though, I believe, it is but feldom 
followed, yet I can fay from experience, that I have tried it more 
than once, and not without fuccefs: 1ft, Fallow; 2d, wheat; 
3d, grafs; 4th, oats; sth, drilled peas and beans; 6th, barley, 
after four ploughings; 7th, paiture; 8th, pafture; gthy oats. I 
know very well, that this rotation will be reprobated by fome a- 
griculturiits, becaufe the pafture grafles are fown at too re- 
mote a period from the fallow and dung ; and confequently, the 
benefit to be derived from them will be thereby confiderably 
leffened. I will not attempt to defend this fyftem from every ob- 
jection ; but fhall only obferve, that the farmer may fometimes 
find it neceflary to adopt fuch a rotation on a gat of his lands, 
from particular circumftances, which .not unfrequently occur in 
the management of a farm confifting chiefly of wettith foil; and 
I am of opinion, when a few years pafture are intended, that the 
fowing grafs-feeds among wheat is not fo proper as with a crop of 
barley. There can be no objection againft fowing them with 
wheat, when only one year’s cutting or pafture is intended ; but 
for two or more years pafture, I have no hefitation in faying, bar- 
ley is the beft crop to fow down with. I am likewife inclined to 
hazard the ailertion, that when the land is fown down with fal- 
low-wheat, and afterwards paftured for three or four years, the 
farmer will often find it neceffary to fummer-fallow again after his 
lea-oats. 
A great many more rotations might be mentioned, ftri€tly com- 
so with the well known law in modern hufbandry, ‘ not to 
ave two culmiferous or white crops in immediate fucceflion,’ 
which the judicious farmer will revolve in his mind, fo as duly 
to appreciate their merits. But perhaps what I have already writ- 
ten is long enough, both for the reader and the writer. However, 
I flatter myfelf, it may be a means of éxciting others of greater 
ability to turn -their thoughts on the fubje&t. I will therefore 
conclude, with recommending a change of the fy{tem of cropping 
on the fame farm, and I have no doubt the farmer will find his 
account in it. Suppofing, for example, that the rotation has 
been, 1ft, fallow; 2d, wheat; 3d, peas or beans; 4th, barley; 
sth, grafs; 6th, oats.—Let another rotation be followed, where 
grafs is fown among the fallow crop; and, in order to diverfity 
e fyftem of cropping as much as poffible, it may not be impro- 
per fometimes to take oats after fallow without dung, and apply 
dung to fome of the fucceeding crops. I remain, Sis, your con- 
ftant reader, and a friend to your publication, 


Ecft-Lothian, February 1804. “OBSERVATOR. 
TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Thinghts on Turnpike-Roads and Road A&s. 


Sir; 

Ir ‘appears to’ me that diftinét, clear, and correét ideas of 3 
foll-road are {éldom to bé met with amongft toad truftees. A tolls 
road ig oné that, by a particular ftatute, is,ordained to be made, 
aiid’ kept’ up from funds Teviable by that ftatute, and has nothing 
fo do, with any other funds whatever. If fupport is drawn from 
any other fource, it is not properly a toll-road. All converfions 
fot flattite fervices (3s money in place of labour performed by, our. 
late foad laws) it has nothing to do with. The money arifing 
front fuch Converfion is, by all laws hitherto exifting, the proper- 
ty of the parith it is levied in, and applicable only to the by-roads 
within, that ‘parifh. No road ought to be declared a toll-road, 
but fuuch great kines as go through féveral parifhes. The conver- 
fion money ought to be appropriatéd, to the making of the by- 
roads’ within tes own parifh, or, in other words, to the roads 
leading to the, great or toll-roads,, from different parts of ‘the pa- 
rith. This, I humbly apprehend, isa pret clear. and diftin& 
idea of the two forts of FOads,_ ind of hen relgedline funds, viz. 
tollemoney of the one, and ‘converfion-money of. the other ;. and 
betwixt thets funds there ought to. be no connexion or satin 
ence, The toll funds are a cumulo fum levied from_ bars erected 
at differerit parts of a great line of road, and to be laid out as the. 
ftatute directs, by which fuch line is declared a toll-road. The: 
converfion money is a fund. merely, for males , ictonl parifh 
toads, b which the inhabitants are to ‘get to the toll- roads, if 
the ait money is thrown ‘into ‘the toll funds, and made a cumyle 
fum, and Tittle or nothing allowed, on varidus BF fences, for: by=. 
roads, ' gs injuftice is done the, roprietor anc RS ene 3, bes: 
caufe, though. they ay toll se fg, every one elfe, they, pay. 
c inverfion-moncy allo, without having accels, to. the, Wha 
Where nothing is allowed for the pati toads, that ardh ought . 
to pay no converGion-money.. Why fhould the. Pollet. of Jand, 
pay more than any other, : and at the fame tie ina worle.fi- 
tuation ? This, however, is exaélly his Gtuation, when his cons , 
verfion money is mad a cymulo {um with the toll-money} and-the 
ps spp ed tothe tdll-roads, or to pay the fooner the money at _ 
firft fub{cribed to make them. | - an 

here ny ay, however, be roads neceflary, and, palling through, 


. 


more parifhes than.one, on which, tolls would not. yicld money: 


fuflicient to 'anfwer the idea above given of a toll-road, of main- 
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taining itfelf. ‘Thefe ought to be left out of the nomination of 
toll-roads, and comfidered as by-ones, till fuch time as the trade 
upon them will afford funds fufficient to put them on the toll efta- 
blifhment ; each .refpective - parifh making its own part thereof 
from the converfion-money, till that ‘is “the cafe. It appears evi- 
dent, that to apply parifh money to any purpofe, but within its own 
bounds, or even not,to declare any line of road running through 
fnore parifhes than one, a toll-road, as foon as it can afford i, 
fo, is evidently unjuft to the land poffeffor, and taxing him higher 
than any body elffe. A toll is an fae tax, beeaule every one 
pays in proportion to the ufe he makes of the road; and there- 
ore, where there is a deficiency of funds for making or uphold- 
ing a road, it is much fairer to increafe the tolls, than lay it on 
the landholder, by. raifing the converfion-money by a new a¢t of 
parliament, which has fometimes been done. In fome counties, 
difputes have arifen about the application of the two funds be- 
fore mentioned, owing to thofe concerned not having a elear and 
diftin& idea of their nature; confequently, their road aéts are, 
in fome inftances, confufed, contradi€tory, and unintelligible. 
The following feem-to be the main points to‘be agreed upon, 
and perfe@ly equal and fair. 

The great toll-roads ought to have their whole eile ina 
cumulo fum, levied at fuch places, and laid out on the whole line, 
as the truftees, fhall think beft for thé public benefit. 

~The fecondary fort of toll-road$-are thofe which may require 
fome afliftance Bee the parifh money, and ought to draw fuch 
affiftante from the different parifhes they pafs through, in_pro- 
portion to their, length in each, until the tolls enable them to 
tank among thofe of the firft clafs. 

‘The third foit of toads, is the reat internal parifh roads, which 
ought to have, in preference to all others, the converfion money 
applied to theim folely, unlefs where it may, be thought ‘for the 
publi¢ good to Sent fome afhitance to ‘the fecondary roads, and. 
that only with the’concurrence of thofe having the direétion of the’ 
parith money, arid within the parith only.. Asto the qualifica- 
tion of truftees, there have been different opinions; but this, I 
believe, is now generally agreed upon. ‘Some were for a plough- 

te of land in property, and others for ‘ool. Scots as the rule. 

here isno doubt, that a perfon appointed by the laws of the 
land ‘to lay on a Tand-tax aa commiffioner of fupply, has 2. 
complete right, by analogy, to be a truftee, becaufe:t ~ former 
malt be confidered as the greateft truft ofthe two, But I can-, 
ngt fee how the commiflioners of fupply ‘can exclude a plough-" 
gate proprietor, when met to concert ‘a road-bill, more than a 
man’ of 200, 400, or 1000 pounds Scots valuation, can exclude, 
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the commiffioner of fupply, which feems now the rule in truftee 
making. At any rate, the parith money ought to be entirely 
under the management of the proprietors and farmers of the 
parifh, who generally will be found excellent truftees, refiding 
on and farming their land, and up to every necefflary kind of 
knowledge for executing the truft; more fo, often, than the great 


proprietors refiding at a diflance, or thofe taken up with very 
different purfuits. 


_ Gentlemen, I with the foregoing, or fomething like it, to appear 
in your next Number; for you are at full liberty to ufe the file 
as you pleafe. You may either eke, pare, or burn. Iam your 
fincere friend, and confequently a friend to my country, 


February 1804. FLAMINIvS. 





YO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Extirpating Whins and Broom. 
Sir, 


Even fmall matters are not below the notice of attentive agris 
culturifts; and though the fubjeéts I now write upon, feedling 
plants of whins, or furze, and broom, be in themfelves fmall, 
their confequences are far from unimportant. ‘ A ftiek in timey 
faves nine,’ fays an old Scots proverb; therefore, I hope the trifling 
attention recommended in the following flight communication, 
may be found really to ferve the hufbandman very materially. 
The practice which it is meant to exemplify and recommend to 
others, originated with me from another old proverbial fay 
ing 

re « How broom, hae broom ; 

Pow broom, nae broom. ” 

A few years ago, I improved, by turnip fallow, lime, and 
dung, adry field on my farm, much overrun with the above 
fhrubs. Immediately after the turnips, eaten by fheep on the 
ground, the field was fown up in grafs with the barley crop, and 
fucceeded to a with. Numberlefs feedlings of whin and broom, 
however, made their appearance in the ftubble; many of which 
I pulled up during harveft. As my intention was, to reftore 
fertility'to a piece of land that had been Jong ruinoufly over. 
cropt, I paftured with theep the firft year; and foon perceived 
the grafs to. be infetted with vaft quantities of whin and broonv 
plants.» As my fmall flock of ewes and lambs were’ paftured: in 
that field, it became my = tefort ; and almoft every aay, 

— - 
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Famufed myfelf, more efpecially after rain, with pulling up the 
young plants. This happened lait year, 1802; and, being tolerably 
diligent, I was fo fortunate as not to leave, as far as I know, one 
plant behind ; for in all my walks this year, 1803, in the fame field, 
and ufed for the fame purpofe, I have never been able to find a 
fingle plant. » The grafs contmuing excellent, 1 mean to pafture 
a third year; and afterwards to throw it into the general rotation 
of my farm. I certainly do not expe€t, next time it is thrown 
into grafs, to find this field free from whins and broom; but I 
furely expect to find the numbers of thefe plants much ~dimi- 
nifhed; at leaft, I have prevented, with certainty, any additional 
feeds being communicated tothe foil. 

I happen to be ita proverbial humour, and beg leave to re- 
commend, to the attention of my brother farmers, an old faw: 


* Once feeding caufes feven-years-weeding. * 


This is a text upon which many excellent agricultural fermons 
might be compofed ; and, for one of thefe, the fubje€& of this 
apparently unimportant communication is no. bad illuftration. 

From my own perfonal experience, in the field of which F 
now write, I am perfectly fatisfied that a child of ten years old 
is Capable, iti.a very few ‘days, aftet a good foaking rain, to pull 
up as many feedling plants: as ufually grow upon twenty acres of 
land. After the land is brought into that fate of fertility as to 
undetgo a regulat rotaion, along with the reft of a tillage farm, 
this pra&tice may! not be fo: neceffary 52s. tillage, efpecially the 
fallow break, will undoubredly kill thefe feedlings, before they can 
run‘ up to feed. But 1 will now venture to lay down the fouleft 
whinny or broomy knoll in Britain, into permanent grafs; and 
free it, with certainty; from.whins and broom, in two or three 
years, for half a crown the ten acres. 


Merfe, November 1803. Rr. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Steeping Wheat. 
Sir, 


OBSERVING, in. laf Magazine,.a paper * On the Smut in 
Wheat, * figned A. S.,: wherein the author, after quoting am 
experiment: by Sir John Call, concludes with an opinion, that 
wathing or pickling'is no: remedy againft this baneful diforder; 
—In contradiétion of which, I can,: from nineteen years experi- 
ence, avouch, that I fcarcely ever fowed the end of a =< 
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dry (for want of fteeped) feed, without its being tinged with 
fmut; while, by fteeping the grain, I never had a particle worth 
notice. 

The practice, where I refide, is to obtain, annually, from Mark- 
Jane (at an extravagant price no doubt) as many quarters of 
Effex or Kentith feed as are likely to yield fufficient increafe for 
the number of acres to be fown the following feafon, and to 
avoid any in the fmalleft degree hurt with fmut; to drefs the 
feed remarkably well; and, in the evening before fowing, to 
pour it flowly into cafks three fourths full of fea water, ftirring 
it about, and ékimming off all the light grain. Among this water 
it remains during the night; and, next morning, is dript in carts, 
and fown, after being mixed with as much flacked lime as make 
it part. This, to any perfon who, among his neighbours, can 
obtain a fufficiency of cafks, and not a great ‘way from the fea, 
is by no means an expenfive procefs; as the fame water, except 
what the wheat imbibes, may be kept, and ufed for a fecond and 
after fowings. The praétice is attended with this further advan- 
tage, that while grain, fo fteept, will, to a certainty, vegetate foon- 
er than if fown dry, or when fprinkled with urine, it is in no dan- 
ger of having its vegetative powers deftroyed, admitting it re- 
mains among the fea water for fome days, thould the fowing be 
impeded by froft or rain. ' a 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Scooping Potatoes for Seed. 
Sir, 


Havinc often heard your quarterly Publication, ‘ THe Farme 
ER's MaGazing,” recommended as containing much ufeful infor- 
mation in agricultural concerns, 1 was induced, a few days ago, to 
purchafe the two laft years publications ; and muft in juftice fay 
{am not difappointed. There is one cafe, however, treated of 
by a number of your correfpondents in 1802, which, I am afto- 
nifhed to find, differs fo far from the practice I have had; I 
mean, fcooping the feed from the potato. From all the infor- 
mation I have feen in your publication, there is only one inftance 
where it is faid the fcooped feed was a good crop, viz. at Powder- 
haugh ; and your correfpondent A. S. is not certain but the crop 
might have been better, had the feed been cut in the ordinary 
way, 


T3 jn 
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In {pring 1801, when the circumftance of fcooping out the 
eye came to be firft talked of, I confidered the fubje& with par- 
ticular attention, and was fo far convinced of its utility, that I 
planted upwards of three acres with fcooped feed; and faved 
nearly two thirds of the whole weight.* My expectations 
were fully realized; for I had an excellent crop, fomewhat more 
than fixty bolls per Scots acre, weight 42 lib. Englith per 

eck. 

i I planted only a few cut in the common form, to fee if there 
was a difference or not; and, if a difference, whether it was in 
favour of fcooping, or common cutting; and the confequence 
which followed, made.me conclude in favour of the former. 

My ground was prepared in the ordinary way; was three 
times ploughed; and drilled at the diftance of 24 feet, the dung 
being fpread in the drill along with the feed. I have continued 
to cut all my feed in that way ever fince; and though my crops 
have not thefe two laft years been fo prolific, it is owang to the 
feafons, not the feed; for they were not inferior to thofe of my 
neighbours. Having faid fo much in favour of fcooping out the 
eye, contrary to what has been repeatedly reported, it will be ne- 
ceflary to ftate where, or upon what grounds I found my argu- 
ment; which I fhall do in as few words as poflible. 

Every perfon will allow, that there are {mall fibres connected 
with the germ—fo imperceptibly fmall indeed, that fome of 
them cannot be difcovered with the naked eye—which are the 
caufe of vegetation. Thefe fmall fibres {pring from the centre 
of the potato. The greater the length of thofe fibres that can 
be preferved, or left attached to the germ, there is the more 
certainty of the plants taking root in the foil; and I do infift, 
that the dormant part of the potato, abftra€ted from the germ 
and its appendages, can have no effect on its vegetative prin- 
ciples. Like all other feeds committed to its parent earth, that 
part which is not of avegetative nature very foon decays, and 
leaves the plant, in its earlieft infancy, to be nourifhed and brought 
to perfection by the fame caufes which produce vegetation in 
every other fpecies of plant. 

Take, therefore, two potatoes of equal fize, fay 24 inch in 
diameter. With the fcooping inftrument defcribed, take fix 
feeds from the one; with a common knife, take fix feeds from 

the 


* [ ufed inftruments for cutting, of different conitructions ; but the 
one | moft approve of, is made in form of a punch {pooa, } inch wide, 
+ deep, rather narrow to the bottom. With fuch an initrumenst, you 
will eafily cut oui the feed 7 inch deep. 
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the other ; and you will find thofe taken out with the fcooping 
inftrument go much nearer the centre, than it is pofible to do 
by means of the common knife. If fo, I hope my argument is 
fully proved. Iam, &c. 


Netherplace, 24th Fan. 1804. R. H. 


P. §.—It occurs to me, that confiderable improvement might 
ftill be made in the mode of ftraighting ridges. I fhall, how- 
ever, defer faying any thing on that or any other fubjedt, till 
{ fee if you look upon what is already written as common fenfe : 
befides, I am afraid I have already intruded upon your a 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on the Fen Hufbandry of Cambridgefbire. 


Sir, 


I Have taken in your Magazine from its commencement, and 
think it an object of national utilicy, and well deferving of all 
the encouragement which it has obtained. I thought to have 
been your firdt corref{pondent from thefe parts, and had in fome 
degree prepared materials for that purpofe ; but bufinefs of more 
immediate importance delayed the forwardiag of them, until a 
perfon, at Chattezis, 1 find, has got the fart of me. 

This correfpondent has fent you a ftatement of the annual 
rotation of fen lands, and average produce thereof, fo far 
calculated to midlead, that I think « an obje& of ferious 
confequence it fhould not pafs unnoticed and uncontradicted. 
in the fiz# place, in ftating the value of colefed,* it is cer- 
tainly very improper to fet down the highedt price that could 
be obtained for a particularly good crop, iv the deareft year 
that ever was known. It is true, that the crops of laft year 
were not on an average; but, on che contrary, very much 
below it. It is no new doétrine, that fcarcity begets high 
prices: however, the dire& caufe of the dearnefs of colefeed, 
the laft feafon, was the exceflive drought and fhortnefs of the 
paftures, atfo late a period of the year, that there was no prof- 
pect of keeping theep in a tolerably good condition in the fens 

T without 


* The rape plant, provincially called cole/eed, when a green crop, 
though improperly, is fometimes curtailed, and called cale. 
e 
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without it; and turnips in theyhigh country werg .dear in pro, 
portion. Notwithftanding all this, I believe the avergge price of 
colefeed, laft year, in this diftrict, did not exceed 4]. The neighe 
bourhood’of Chatteris will by no means ferve for a true medium 
of the fens in general (the land there being deeper and richer 
that many other fens); though, even ‘in that “neighbourhood, 
fome graziers from a diftapce bought good average crops at. 4). 
‘and under. “A number of faéts in this particular came within 
my own knowledge; even there was colefeed, laft year, fold in 
the neighbourhood of Chatteris, fo low as 30s. per acre. 

The anfwer to the fecond query is equally vague and delufive, 
The crop commonly produces from 30 to 42 buthels per acre; 84 
bufhels is a produce which I never heard of; and, though it 
may be believed in Scotland, it will gain very little credit iv 
thefe parts. The gentleman’s objet (who is clearly not a prac- 
tical agriculturift) feems to be, to advife the cultivation of cole- 
feed. Asa green crop, it is certainly a valuable obje&; but he 
ought to have added, that jt will fucceed only on fen land, or a 
rich loam that lies low. J have feen attempts made te raife it 
on uplands; but they have generally failed. Another thing he 
ought by no means to have omitted, is, that if fuffered to ftand 
for feed, it is fo exhaufting a crop, if a full one, or ‘makes the 
land fo extremely foul with weeds, if not, that it is totally inter- 
dicted by the proprietors of feveral- large eftates hereabouts. 

The remaining items of the annual rotation are completely 
miftated, where any fyftem prevails. It is trae, that there may 
be, here and there, a {mall piece of land (which mutt have for 
many previous years received a great deal of manure beyond its 
fhare), that might bear fuch a rotation once in‘ half a century; 
but, to give fuch an account as a general rotation of fen lands, 
and fuch an average of produce, is altogether without foundation. 
Surely the gentleman does not mean to infinuate, that if mowed 
for hay the’ Gxth year, and then ploughed and burnt, that it 
would bear the fame rotation again ! rere 

The fens of Cambridgefhire may be thus charaéterized. 
‘Though the term Fen applies to the whole, the land is not per- 
feétly flat, not by any means of one kind and’ quality; there 
being a confiderable diverfity of fubftrata, and difference of eles 
vation, with refpe€t to the water level. The loweit land is a very 
light foil, the fub{tratum peat, about 2 feet in depth, lying upon 
a congeries of toots and fibres called bear’s.muck, (or now mote 
generally upon clay, the ‘other having’ principally difappeared, 
owing to circumftances in the natural hiffory of feus, which need 
nat be here defcribed).  ‘This-is the proper definition of real fen 
land; and of this kind is a very great proportion of the fens 
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of Cambridgefhire. But.there is, notwithftanding, avery great 
difference in the quality of this fame defcription of foil; in 
depth, in yichnefs, in elewation, and the advantages of drainage. 
The fens of Chatteris and March, I believe, are by far the richett 
tracts of this fort of land. 

Of the fecond-rate land, the foil is ftill lighter, and in all 
refpe€ts inferior for cropping, but fweeter for pahtorages it is 
only reckaned fecoud-rate on account of its elevation, for a rea- 
fon which applies to its natural biftory, as before obferved. ‘The 
fubltratum of this is a very hard brown peat, about 4 inches 
thick, incumbent upon a {tiff clay, which is now in many places 
within reach of the plough. A great proportion of Thorney-Fen, 
for inflance, is of this defcription; the foil is extremely per, 
meable to the rays of the fun, and therefore quickly affeed by 
drought, which alfo divides the peat into angular pieces, and, 
when excelflive, rends the clay,alfo to the depth of 3 or 4 feet; 
through thefe fiflures the foil gradually percolates and trickles 
down, loofened by the treading of cattle and other caufes, and 
leaves the furface of the land very uneven. 

Land of the firft-rate, is a rich black loam, with a fubftratum 
of mild clay, and in fome places //t,* without any interventioa 
of peat. This land is fit for pafture, and of more value for 
grazing than the plough; for though it might produce plentifyl 
green crops, the white crops would run more to ftraw than corn. 
When ploughed, for the purpofe of improving the pafture graffes, 
it is vety feldom burnt ; the firft crop is oats; the fecond year 
well fallowed, to deftroy the couch-grafs or. twitch, and fowed 
early in July with coleleed—being, with the fallow, generally 
well dunged. ‘The beft. method of returning it to grafs, without 
lofs or deterioration, is to fow it the following {pring with grafs 
and clover feeds, &c. with {pring wheat. Itis a doubt, even with 
this magagement, whether the land, for the purpofe of feeding 
large cattle, is much improved ;—for the purpofe of feeding theep, 
it certainly is: But to be thus renewed once in L:If a century is 
certainly enough. 

With refpe& to the fecond-rate* land, it is firft ploughed and 
burnt, and the firft crop is uniformly colefeed, as your Chatteris 
correfpondent obferves. ‘The fecond year generally oats, or {pring 
wheat. The third year oats. ‘he fourth year (if grafs feeds 
are not fown with the fecond crop of corn) the land is fallowed 
for colefeed. The fifth year, oats or fpring wheat with grafs 
feeds. This may be taken as the general rotation for fen lands ; 
adding, that the grafs continues from five to ten years, either 
mowed 


* Originally fea-fand. 
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mowed or eaten as occafion may require. It may, however, be 
remarked, that though two white crops are here put in fucceffion, 
fkilful agriculturifts agree, that in order effe€tually to prevent 
deterioration, it would be better to take but one. 

The management of the third-rate land differs in nothing that 
is material, excepting that, as the pafturage is of lefs value, it is 
not ufual or requifite to Jet it remain fo long in grafs. 

The average produce of oats per acre cannot be rated at more 
than fix quarters, or at the moft two thirds of a laft, or 56 buth- 
els; and of wheat, not exceeding three quarters, or 24 buthels. 
Ido not {peak of a fingle inftance of remarkable produce; a 
laft of oats per acre may have been obtained on fome particular 
pieces of land, and on others 32, or even 36 buthels of wheat; 
nor do I mean to fay, that what the gentleman has ftated may 
not be in itfelf true, at Chatteris. But the inference to be drawn 
from it is not true ;—it is not true of fens in general. Ina 
word, it is phyfically impoffible that any land fhould bear fuch a 
rotation, and fuch a produce ad infinitum ; without which, the 
ftatement cannot be called an average :—and why he has at- 
tempted to make it appear fo, he beft can judge. His anfwer 
to the queries, which he ftates to have been fent to him, may 


amufe; but they certainly tend to miflead, and they cannot be 
admitted by one who is really 


A Fen AGRICULTURIST. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Query refpecting the advantages of Enclofing of Land. 
Sir, 


Ir you have a fpare corner in your Magazine, do me the favour 
of fubmitting the following Query to the confideration of your 
ceorrefpondents.. The enclofing of land is a fubje€& of much im- 

rtance bothto proprietors and occupiers of land; but I am 
inclined to think, in much money has boon; is, and till may be, 
needlefsly expended in attempts to carry it into execution. 

Query—Suppofe a diftri@ naturally adapted to the growth of 
corn, and in which tillage forms the principal object, Is it the in- 
tereft of proprietors and occupiers to enclofe the fame with hedges, 
or ftone walls, and will the expence thus incurred be reimburfed 
by the fubfequent advantages ? : 


Tam yours, &c. Maco. 


To 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THB FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Storing up Turnips for Winter Confumption, &&c. 
Sir, 


Ie the following thoughts on various fubjects of rural ceco- 
nomy, are worthy of notice, they may be inferted in your Mif- 
cellany. 

1. In regard to the ftoring up of turnips through the winter, 
let them remain in the ground as long as they will not be hurt by 
frolt. Asa very little froft is prejudicial to them when ttored 
up into heaps, more particularly when they get froft after they 
are topped and tailed, and lying in the ridges, the fure way is to 
carry them from the field immediately. In topping them, do 
not cut the {kin off the turnips, either on the top or tail. Where 
the ikin is broke, it always rots firit. When a little of the top 
is left, it will be more apt to vegetate; and they are better to 
grow than rot: But to prevent both is beft, if poffible, as they 
then retain more nutritive qualities. ‘Che fize of the heaps ia 
which I find them keep beft, is, the breadth five feet, the height 
four, tapering from the bottom to the top of the heap: the 
length of the heap cannot hurt them. I have had heaps from 
15 to 6o feet in length, and found no difference in keeping 
them equally well. be fure to keep them on the furface of the 
ground, as they have there more air, than when partly above 
and partly below the ground, as 1 found by experience four years 
ago. I cover fome of the heaps with divot, caft and winnowed 
in fummer ; the drier they are, fo much the better. Other heaps 
I cover with rufhes half a foot thick. When the froft fets in, 
take fome of the rankeft horfe-dung, and put over the rufhes: 
this preferves them from the feverett froit that we have in this 
climate: but I never do fo till the froft is fevere. In this wayl 
have had them as good, to appearance, at the firft of March, as 
when taken from the ground, although, undoubtedly, they mul 
have loft fome of their nutritive qualities. 

2. In regard to Swedith turnip, I could never buy feed that an- 
{wered fo well as that which I raifed myfelf; they always run to 
runts, and never apple at all. I could never diftinguith the good 
feed from the bad; neither do I believe it poflible to be done 
by any perfon whatever. Sow them three weeks before the 
common turnip. When the feed is fown for tranfplanting, it 
mult be done as foon as the feafon for fmall feeds fets in, or a- 
bout the time of fowing kail feed in the garden, as then they 
grow better. 1 always tranfplant a part, and then I have two 
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chances. Ina dry feafon, the tranfplanted are beft ;_in a rainy, 
I know no material difference. Never tranfplant them but on 
new-formed ridges, which ought always to be previoufly rolled 
in the fame way as for fowing the common turnip: ‘The only 
advantage arifing from tranfplanting is that, when the ground is 
not fo very well prepared as it ought, it gives three weeks longer 
time for the preparation of the ground, which in dry weather 
may get two more furrows, it being impoffible to pulverize the 
ground too well for fuch a {mall feed. ‘To give the annual feeds 
an opportunity of vegetating, I always harrow immediately after 
ploughing, and very often have the harrows going before the 
field is all ploughed. Though this praétice be as yet adopted 
by very few befides myfelf, | hope foon to fee every farmer in 
the country, for his own intereft, follow.the example. Rolling 
is abfolutely neceffary before ridging, as it defends from drought 
hetter than as left by the hartows. Rolling is not a very tedi- 
ous operation. ‘To roll a week before ridging, you will have a 
fine braird of annuals, whichthe ridging kills entirely. Thefe 
operations are not yet univerfally known with us; but I can af- 
fure you they are abfolutely neceffary for a good crop. 

3- I would not advife to rifk 2 whole crop of Swedifh turnip, 
as the quantity is in proportion as 3 is to ¢ in favour of the 
common turnip. For milk cows, the Swedifh, however, are 
nearly equal; they give the milk a better tafte, and the butter 
an excellent colour—nothing fhort of July. I fed a colt laf 
winter with this root, and am now feeding him this winter alfo; 
and he is in as thriving a condition as if he had got four feeds 
of oats per day—giving him plenty of ftraw always. 

I received a {mall quantity of your Swedith turnip-feed, for 
which I am much obliged to you. You'll pleafe accept of a little 
of mine, of crops 1802 and 1803. I always find that old and 
new feeds ought to be fown together, and that, as the new 
comes up two days fooner than the old, the plants may thus be 
faved from the depredation of that fmall infeét which devours 
them greedily as foon as they appear; but the danger is over 
when we get rain. 

I am very happy to hear that your ideas and mine correfpond 
with regard to feeds being adulterated, by their proximity to 
one another when in bloffom. I have alfo obferved that the blof- 
fom ftanding neareft the fouth, is not fo apt to be infected, as 
that on the north fide: Of the former, the bloffom always ex- 
pands to the fun; and that on the north is more ready to receive 
the faring or duit, by the fouthern gales, which often happen 
on a fun-{hining day. Some may fay that bees carry the duit to 
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the fouth, as wel] as to the north; but, fo far as I have obferve’ 
ed, the north ftanding bloffom is moft infected. 

I plant early potato on the fouth fide of the field, and b 
that means have fowed a good early potato for feven years toge-' 
ther. I have tried them on ridges alternately with other kinds,’ 
and could not then preferve them free from adulterating two 
years. As fome may think that my ideas with regard to pota-’ 
toes are chimerieal, I fhould like to know your fentiments on 
the fubje&. 

With regard to Swedifh turnip, the quality is certainly much 
fuperior to that of the common kind. When given to cattle in 
the autumn, they cannot eat fo many of them, being then fo 
hard that the animals muft ftand Jonger on their feet before 
they are fatisfied with eating, which is hurtful for feeding: The 
more the animal refts, fo much the better. If they are to be 
kept till fpring, the balance preponderates in favour of the 
Swedith, becaufe few or none are hurt by the froft; and they 
always tetain their nourifhment, whereas the commom turnip 
lofes' greatly. 

I have ffored up the one half this year, and left the: o« 
ther half in the field’; and fhall be able in two months 
to anfwer your query refpedting’ which method anfwers beft. 
Tam inclined to think that thofe im the field will be beft kept, 
as what'were taken) up in November are’ fpringing, more: tham 
the common turnip, which will undoubtedly rob them ‘of theit 
nutritive qaalities: Ihave not been ‘much troubled: with hares 
this year, inér Taft's and ‘having’ a gteater quantity of:turnipi 
fown, the damage: is not ¢afily diftimguifhed till it: isvtakem 
up. wh yor 5 
As to the proptiery of fatting cattle with-them in the fpningy 
Thave- had no experience. I always kept them for milkicows;i 
and can only fay that the Swedith: are far fuperior tothe cofm- 
mon turnip for milk and’ butter in the fpring. vw 

Thé quantity which 1 give my! colt this'yeary is from:6:lib. 
to 20 lib. per day, Dutch weight,! imthe niorning! before water~) 
ing, and at nightbefore watering, but he drinks ‘very little I 
chop them’ inte flices, and! put a handful of. meal feeds aimongit 
them. ‘The meal being completely. feparated fromy the feeds: or 
hutks of the! oats, befare’ mixing with the turnip, without:a’ 
handful of feeds, they make hint laxative. . 

I tried ‘Lord’ Meadowbank’s  compofition of dung arid mofs 
laft fummer; and have! given it a fair trial with other compofts 
of lime and miofs, and lime and eatth, on. the fame field. To 
do juftice to his Lordthip, the fermicatation took place, almoit 
toan hour, in the beginning of Jaly lat. What did not bem: 
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lieve, in reading his Effay, was, that the damper the mofs, the 
fermentation would come the fooner; though this really hap- 
pened. The mofs was equally as good for fuel as any mofs in 
the kingdom, being a very hard, black peat, when dried. If 
the compound anfwers as well in the end as at the beginning, 
I mean, for a good return of crop, it will be the moft valuable 
fubftitute for manure that has yet been difcovered in our ifland, 
as mofs every where abounds. I am yours, &c. 
A LanarKsH IRE Farmer. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Working of Oxen. 


Sir, 

Ox-draughts for ploughing and other branches of hufbandry, 
were univerfal in Northumberland about fixty years ago. Two 
oxen were yoked behind a pair of horfes, and thefe oxen were 
changed every yoking; fo that four oxen were, at intervals, 
attached to one plough with a pair of horfes. ‘Thefe ploughs 
were driven by a boy. Since that period, ploughs of a lighter 
conftru&tion, fimilar to thofe now in ufe, were introduced into 
this county, to be worked with a pair of horfes only, and 
without.a driver. In a thort time they entirely fuperfeded the 
horfe and ox-ploughs, as, without a driver, they performed 
more work in general than the other draught. A few, and but 
a very few farmers have of late adopted the ox as an animal, 
of labour by himfelf. ‘They are chiefly ufed, L believe, in cart- 
ing at home.: 

- Your‘noble:correfpondent, Lord Somerville, has, in the rsth 
Number of your Magazine, favoured us with an account of 
his ox-ploughs, which {urpafs in activity any thing I have feen 
or heard of. Five acres, wel! ploughed, it muft be fuppofed by 
the fame pair of oxen, in a week, is certainly a great perform- 
ance. His Lordthip, however, does not notice the kind of {oil 
on which they are employed, whether ftony, clayey, or hilly. 
The nature of the fubfoil is alfo nvaterial. Of the former kind 
of foil, the degree of labour in the working animal is deeply 
affected by the-pofition and fize of the ftones, and by the kind 
of ftuff, as miners term it, in which they are placed. If this 
be a hard binding ¢lay, the ftrength of the labouring creature to 
force forward the plough, muft be proportionally greater. A 
ftiff clay to work in, and ftill more if placed on fteep acclivities, 
and on a hard or ftony fubfoil, will form weighty confidera- 
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tions with the farmer, in rating truly the work. of oxen, and, 
confequently, in enabling him to appreciate jultly its value. 

His Lordfhip adds, that ‘ his work is done at the rate of a- 
bout 80 acres of tillage to four oxen,’ or go acres to one pair. 
At the rate of five acres per week to one pair of oxen, the la- 
bour of thefe beafts at plough, will be finifhed in a couple of 
‘months. Are they in the other ten months alfo fu//y employed ? 
Do they, in the intervals between their ploughing, from March 
to September inclufive, perform daily work equal to the ejght 
weeks they are employed in ploughing? Are they applicable 
to the whole work of the farm? Do they carry forward win- 
ter-ploughing as quickly, according to the length of the day, 
and poach the Jand as /itt/e as horfes do? Can they be ufed as 
fafely as horfes in carrying corn to market? Are they as little 
liable to. be lamed? If thefe things, upon a ftrict inveftigation 
by his Lordfhip, be fo; and if, in jobbing work in the winter 
months, their labour keeps pace with that of horfes in the pro- 
portion of fix to five, (i. ¢. if fix pairs of oxen will execute. as 
much work on a farm throughout the year, as five pairs of horfes 
of equal weight) then the queftion in favour of the former 
draught cattle, will appear to receive a complete decifion. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient fervant, 4 


* *& 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Cure for the Black-Spald in Calves. 


Sie, ‘ 


Being much difappointed to find that a query, by your Ber-’ 


wickthire correfpondent, of 19th January 1803, refpecting the’ 
black-/pald in calves of a year old, has not been anfwered by fome ° 
of your numerous readers, I humbly prefume to offer my mite, ’ 


hoping, if it be not ufeful in itfelf, it may be the means of in- 
ducing fome abler writers to handle a fubject of fo great import- 


ance to breeders of cattle. What is called the black-fpald in, 


Berwickthire,’I apprehend to be the fame difeafe that, in this 


country, is called the guarter-ill, or ill-trouble. It is moft com- ’ 


mon to year Olds that are in good condition; but I have feen it 
feize cattle of five years of age. The certain fymptoms of the 
difeafe are lamenefs in one of the feet, loathing of food, and, 
ina fhort time, fome part of the affeéted leg or fhoulder, when 
the fkin is drawn up between the fingers and thumb, will crack 
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and muke a noife like a piece of dry fkin that is preffed between 
one’s hands. ‘fwenty-four hours of the difeafe commonly does 
= bufinefs ; but I never faw any that died, furvive thirty-fix 
urs. ' 
_ The firft cure for this complaint, that I ever faw performed, 
was on anok of four and a half years of age. As he was‘going in 
the plough, T.obferved hint a litt b hand in one of the hinder feet. 
At kf [ thouglit he had trampled upon’ a ftone ; butas it ftil! 
grew worfe, I foon fufpeéted it was the quarter-ill; the more fo, 
as there was a good year old died of that diforder three weeks be- 
fore. By the time lie was got to the byre, the crackling between. 
the fkin and the flefh was very perceptible on the top joint of the 
off-fde hinder leg. As our blackfmith had fome fkill among ‘live, 
ftock, he was infednely- ent for. The firft thing he did was to 
take a little blood frorn a vein in the neck.’ He, then’ pulled ‘the, 
fkin from the fleth, ow the patt that feeméd moft pained, fill 
keeping the beaft' walking’as much as poflible. He then ‘ caufed’ 
cold water to be poured ih largé quantities’ dn the part affected, 
ftill rubbing’ and Keepirig the fkin loofe ‘on. the affééted part. 
Finding the kin adhere much to the flefh, he then made three 
cuts with a penknife, two’ inchés long, into which Ké ribbed fitt 
and water. In this thanner he’ continued four hours. The one 
time driving him, then pouring on water, rubbing in falt, and 
loofening the fkin from the flefh. _By this time he was_not near 
fo cripple, and began to take his food. We were ordered, how- 
ever, to keep him in motion,all.night, and in the-morping he was 
well for his food, and never had any more figns of the difeafe. 
Since that timey: I have followed the: blackfimiich’s practice, 
and have often been fuccefsful. Only, inftead of pouring 
water on the place, I faften a rope about the beaft’s head, afid 
takeit.to.a deep. pool, cawfing!it fwim: up. and ‘down, and then 
drive it, frequently giving it an ounce, or half an ounce of 
laudadum, according to the Gize or age of the beaft, but I never: 
did cut'the fein... I have good reafon to. believe .that.the , above 
method has, been the means: of .cuting feveral of, my own young: 
cattle, asI never faw-any that, took:that, difeafe, and.no, means 
ufed for their recovery, but. died ;rhofe I opened,)had) all the, 
blood collected. in the. affeed quarter. I fing it.more diffe 
cult to cure in:the fore: quarters than inthe hinder, ‘and if itfeiae, 
the bowels, I hardly think that,it will cure by. any: means, 

The following recipe was. given me lately, as. a\cure,| for the 
above difeafe;, bat as I never tried it, can. fay. nothing, to re) 
commend it, Diffolve a lange handfal. of falt- in eight gills of 
watcr. Loofen the fkin on. the affeCted.part, as, recommended, 
above. Pierce an awl or boring ftob through’ the cartilage be- 
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tween the noftrilg; then put half of the falt and water over the 
beaft’s throat ; put half the remaining water and falt into one of 
its ears, keeping the ear clofe with the hand, and the remainder 
into the other ear; then keep both ears clofe, fo that the water 
may be kept in for about a minute or fo. If the beaft thake its 
head vehemently when let loofe, it is out of danger. The above 
quantity is a proper dofe for a year old; fora full grown beaft 
double the quantity may be adminiftered. 

No, XV. contains a note by you, faying, that the fcab in fheep 
s eafily cured by tobacco liquor and fpirit of tar. As that dif- 
eafe has been very common and deftructive in this place, for fe- 
veral years paft, it would be ons an eflential fervice to many 
readers, to point out, through the channel of your valuable Maga- 
zine, the proper quantity of faid medicines per fcore or hundred 5 
what preparation is neceflary; how, and in what feafon, the ape 
plication can be made with moft advantage and fafety. 

In June laft, I meafured nine bolls of oats, weighing 14 ftone 
2 pound each. ‘They were carefully dried, carried to the mill, 
and made into meal. The produce from faid corn was’6 bolls 
14 pecks, at nine ftone of meal per boll; in other words, they 
yielded 125 pecks of meal per boll of oats, As I think there is 2 
great defect in our mills, or millers, in this part of the country, 
would be glad to know what quantity of meal a given quantity of 
oats produces in other parts of the country, where machinery and 
millers are good. ‘The feeds of the above meal were as clean as 
it was poflible to make them. The gentlemen in this place have 
not as yet availed themfelves of the advantages of the thirlage bill. 
The old practices continue. Every perfon is bound to grind his 
crop at a certain mill, where multures, knavefhip, and miller’s 
ineal, with the feeds thereof, are all paid in kind. 

Servants wages have been higher this year than at any former 
period. ‘The higheft priced fervants (though not always the beft) 
get 71. 108. this winter half year; ordinary hands 5). to 5]. tos.; 
boys from 31. to 41.3 maid fervants from jes. to 33s. They have 
all been afking ftill higher for the enfuing half year. Women, 
for the time of harveft (which, in ordinary feafons, is performed 
in fix weeks), are afking 40s. ; and men from 3l. to 4l. Nothing 
but fearcity reduces wages here, and there is a probability of 
that being not very diftant. We have no labourers; but all our 
work déne by fervants maintained in the mafter’s houfe. Thofe 
who have crofts are above hiring for day’s wages. I am, with 
refpect and efteem, your very humble fervant, 

W. Craicte. 
Beluaboth, Aberdeenfbire, 24th April 1804. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Plan of a Feeding Byre. 
Sir, 

ExrecrinG to have feen in your Magazine a defcription of a 
complete farm-fteading, as promifed in No. XL. I deferred fend- 
ing you the following plan of a feeding byre. I do not diipute 
the ufefulnefs of Mr Hunter’s at Efkmount, but cannot fubicribe 
to that part of the concluding paragraph where it is ftated ¢ that 
there is no part of it either unneceflary, or in any way more than 
ufually expenfive. ’ 

The following is, in my opinion, more convenient, and much 


lefi expenfive. 
PLAN OF A FEEDING BYRE. 


This byre, 60 feet long by 18 feet wide, will contain twenty 
cattle, ftanding acrofs the houfe with their hinds towards each 
other, and leave a {pace between them for laying up the tur- 
nips: AAA A are the four {paces for the cattle, each contain- 
ing five, and may be fitted up with cribs, or ftone troughs, ac- 
cording to Mr Hunter’s plan. BB are the two fpaces for con- 
taining’ the turnips, each 8 feet wide, and are divided from the 
cribs or troughs by a ftrong wooden partition, or thin party- 
wall, of about 3 feet or 34 feet high. ‘The doors DD are wide 
enough to allow the cart with the turnips to be backed in and 
turned up. The turnips are thrown to the cattle over this low 
wall or partition. CCC are paflages of 4 feet wide, behind the 
cattle, for cleaning out the dung by the doors EEE.* Ifa par- 

ticular 


* The engraver of the Plan having omitted to mark the central door 


= the letter E, the reader is requeited to fupply the omiffion with 
pen. 
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ticular ftuation fhould make it more convenient, the large doors 
may be placed in the back of the byre. 

This plan is not ideal, but has been acted upon in feveral 
farm-fteadings in Roxburghthire, and will contain double the 
number of cattle which Mr Hunter’s byre does, and with a /e/s 
quantity of walling, and as little (if not lefs) roofing. They 
are fed and cleaned with equal eafe; and the urine may, with 
equal convenience, be conveyed to a compoit dung court. 

Che dimenfions of Mr Huncet’s byre, not deducting che doors, 
Te, ' 
Length of back wall - - 60 feet 
Front wall - - - = 44 


One end wall - - - 16 
Outer wall of turnip barn - 27 
luner do. « ° - - 27 


Total length of walling -° 174 feet 
The above plan, 2 wails of 64 feeteach - 128 
2 ditto of 18 - - 36 
—— 164 totals 
being 10 feet of lefs walling than Mr Hunter’s, and exclufive of 
the party-wall between the court of offices and the turnip barn 
in Mr Hunter’s plan. 

Were a byre conftructed on Mr Hunter’s plan for twenty 
cattle, the inconvenience of having the turnips in a barn at one 
end would be ferioufly felt, and would occafion part of them to 
be carried in a ba/ket not lefs than the diftance of 80 feet. But 
furely Mr Hunter’s fervant muft have found, even for his ten 
cattle, a wheelbarrow to be a mucl better conveyance. 

In a farm where only ten cattle are fed, the plan [ fend you is 
alfo very convenient. For five feeding cattle being placed on one 
fide of the turnip fpace, and five young cattle, or milk cows, on 
the other fide, the green tops or fhaws of the turnips may be 
thrown on one fide to the young cattle, and the roots on the 
other fide to the feeding ones. No doubt, this pian will noe 
admit fuch a quantity of turnips, proportioned to the number of 
cattle, to be laid up as in Mr Hunter’s; but the {paces for the 
turnips may be iacrealed, if neceffary, by adding a few feet om 
length. 

Turnips may alfo be preferved in the ficld as well as ina 
houfe, in the following eafy method. Cut off their tops and 
Toots, and lay up the turnips in heaps of three or four cart-loads 
each; cover them with earth, or with ftraw and earth, in the 
fame way as it is ufual to preferve potatoes, and they will keep 
lully as long, or longer, than they will do in a houfe. This 

J 2 method 
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method is eligible in high fituations, where turnips are very 

liable to be deftroyed by froft ; and in any fituation it is conve- 

nient to have a few preferved in this manner, which may be 

- ufed when the froft is too hard to allow them to be taken up 
from the field. lam, Sir, your conftant reader, 


Roxburghfbire, 1804. S. E. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Anfwer to Arator’s two Letters on Thrafbing Machines. 
Sir, 


In your laft volume,-page 128, Remarks are made on my 
Letter on Thrafbing Mills, Vol. Ul. p. 428, for my having pre- 
fumed to clafs Mr Meikle’s name with that of Mr Cotterel, in 
defcribing fuch thrafhing mills as had come to my knowledge. 
Never having feen any thrathing mill ere€ted by Mr Meikle, I 
certainly could not pretend to give a defcription of its powers; 
and my reafon for exprefling my uncertainty of who the real 
inventor of the machine now in ufe was, originated from a com- 
munication in the Agricultural Magazine, which ftated, that, 
in an action raifed againft a Mr Raftrick of Northumberland, 
for an encroachment on Mr Meikle’s patent, the jury found that 
the thrafhing mill was not entirely the invention of Mr Meikle. 

My with was, through the medium of your Magazine, to in- 
form {mall farmers, who form rather the meft numerous clafs 
of that body of men, that a machine of a fmall fize, and ata 
very moderate expence, could be ereéted ; and, notwithflanding 
the opinion of Arator, I will take the liberty of faying, that 
both the machines I have ufed, thrath the ftraw as clean as any 
machine can do. One corroborative proof of the faét is, that 
numberlefs machines in the north country are eretted, and many 
more in-the courfe of being ere€ted, upon the very fame plan, 
and nearly of the fame dimenfions, as the one i at prefent 
ufe. 

I do not pretend to be a firft-rate mechanic ; but it does not 
appear to me, from the defcriptions that have been publithed of 
Mr Meikle’s machine, that it requires very great mechanical 
knowledge to comprehend its powers ; though the real inventor, 
whoever he was, had certainly very great merit. I muft alfo 
beg leave to inform Arator, that I received my information in 
the year 1782, of the exiftence of thrafhing mills in Sweden, 
from a timber merchant near London, when on a vifit a his 

rie 
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friends in this country. He had feen machines ufed by the 
peafantry there for thrafhing their grain, which he defcribed as 
fomething betwixt that made by Mr Cotterel, and the one 


claimed by Mr Meikle as his invention. And, when I firft at-- 


tempted to make a mill for my own ufe, [ endeavoured to follow 
his defcription as nearly as poffible. Thefe Swedifh machines 
were driven by water, and fed by two rollers; and the grain 
was knocked out by an open {fcutch inftead of a drum; they 
were of various fizes, though more generally fmall; but the 
gentleman’s removal to another country, where he died, pre- 
vented my receiving the particulars, as to the fize and velo- 
city. 

With regard to Arator’s attack on me for not mentioning 
thofe machines he takes notice of, 1 have only to obferve, that I 
never heard of them ; but if Arator will perufe the various Eng- 
lifh publications in agriculture, he will find that the fize of your 
Magazine is quite inadequate to contain the numberlefs contra- 
diftory accounts of the invention and effect of the various thrafh- 
ing machines that have been, and {till are in ufe in the different 
counties in England. The object of publifhing my obfervations 
on thrafhing machines has been accomplifhed; and nothing that 
Arator can. fay will either fatisfy me or the public, that flraw, 
which we fee is thrafhed clean by a fmall machine, is not pro- 
perly done, becaufe it has not pailed through Mr Meikle’s mill ; 
and that a mill, which, with the afliftance of a man, a woman, 
and a boy, will feparate three bolls, Aberdeenfhire meafure, of 
grain from the ftraw in an hour, is an ufelefs machine, and 
that the people are only working to a lofs;—if a horfe machine, 
an additional boy is required. Many of thefe firft are in ufe, 
and any perfon can in two days learn to feed them. In this 
country, a farm which raifes 300 bolls, cannot be called a {mall 
one. 

In Arator’s fecond letter in your Supplement, though he 
quotes fome expreffions in mine, yet he has taken the trouble of 
\nventing a machine for me, as I am perfeétly unacquainted 
with the one he finds fo much fault with there. My mill was 
defcribed to take up a fpace in the barn of about four feet by 
four, or four by five; and it, and thofe in general ufe in this 
country, merely feparate the corn from the ftraw. 

_The public and I had certainly reafon to expect a complete 
hiftory of thrafhing machines ; but Arator’s two letters contain 
little elfe than an eulogium on his friend Mr Meikle’s mill, and 
an attempt to perfuade the public, that mine, or any others, 
are ufelefs ones. And with regard to his calculations on the 
power and velocity of water wheels, was he the practical mecha- 
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nic he pretends to be, he would not require me to inform him, 
that a mill built by theory wil! fall very thort of expeétation 
when put into practice. I fhall only add, that Mr William 
*Punftall of Mithall in Yorkthire, has ere&ted a mill, which, 
with one horfe, one man, and three children, thrafhes 50 
bufhels of wheat in fix-hours. A trial was lately made at Earl 
Shaftefbury’s, in Dorfetfhire, betwixt this and feveral other 
-thrathing mills, when its fuperiority was completely afcertained. 
By this, Arator’s calculation of a boll in the hour for each horfe 
is completely refuted. ‘The lace Mr Palmer of Maxftock, War- 
wickthire, alfo invented a mill, which was much approved of 
there. Iam, Sir, 
Fanuary 28. 1804. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE ABOVE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


For various reafons the above letter is printed yerbatim ; there- 
fore we judge it neceflary to corre& a mifreprefentation therein 
contained. We allude to what is ftated refpeéting the difpute 
betwixt Mr Meikle and Mr Raftrick, which, we éxprefsly main- 
tain, never came before a jury, confequently the court could 
not find * that the thrafbing mill was not entirely the invention of 
Mr Meikle.’ Our correfpondent {tated this circumftance in his 
firtt letter ; but, fatisfied that he was in an error, we ventured 
to expunge the paflage. However, as the ftory is repeated, we 
give it in his own words, though it isno more than diftributive 
juftice to accompany the poifon with a fuitable antidote. 

Mr Meikle, in the year 1799, brought an ation againft Mr 
Raftrick in the Court of King’s Bench; and had the trial pro- 
ceeded, fufficient evidence would have been given to convidl de- 
fendant of an infringement upon plaintiff’s. patent right. In 
the evening before the day of trial, a meeting was held, by fe- 

-veral of Mr Meikle’s friends, with the Counfel employed (the 
Honourable Thomas Erfkine and Mr Wood), when, after hear- 
ing the natute and extent of the evidence, Mr Erfkine faid, 
* Gentlemen, your proof is very good, and ] entertain no doubt 
of getting a favourable verdi& ; but can you fubftantiate that 
defendant took money for the machines which he ere€led ?’ 
Upon being told that the agent or folicitor in the profecution 
had not called for fuch evidence, Mr Erfkine replied, ‘ Poftpone 
the trial till next fittings. Be then prepared to fhow that de- 
fendant received value for the machines ere€ted, without which 
there can be no infringement; for, was he to fet up in defence, 
that the work was executed out of love and favour, and 4 

cow. 
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could not difprove it, a nonfuit would be the neceffary confe- 
quence.’ Intluenced by Mr Erfkine’s advice, the trial was put 
off, and, as already flated by Arator, when Mr Meikle’s friends 
ferioufly reflected upon the fhortnefs of the patent-right (three 

ears of it only then remained), and the trouble required to eu- 
hte it, they unanimoufly agreed to relinguith the profecution. 
For the correétnefs of this ftatement, we can appeal to the 
Counfel and Agents employed, and alfo to feveral other gentle- 
men who were prefent at the meeting when the nature and 
extent of the evidence was difcuffed. 

Entertaining an idea that Anaror will not negleé to do the 
needful, we pafs over the other parts of A. G.’s letter. The 
fubjeét of thrafhing machines is of much importance, and the 
public muft be benefited by fuch inveftigations. © 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of the Difcovery and Propagation of Perennial Rye-Grafs i 


the Upper Ward of Clydefdale. 


Sir, 


ConsIDERING your Magazine as an ufeful repofitory for re- 
cording the hiftory of agricultural inventions and difcoveries, I 
fend you the following account of the difcovery and propagation 
of fanding or perennial rye-gra/s in the Upper Ward of Clydef- 
dale and county of T'weeddale. 

I ought previoufly to obferve, that the praétice of improved 
hufbandry by turnip fallow and artificial grafles, is (as to adop- 
tion into general practice) of not above twenty years ftanding 
in thefe bounds. I ought to obferve alfo, that for a confiderable 
period after its general adoption, and even {till (as to the more 
general practice) it is confined to the old croft-/and, or land con- 
tiguous to the farm onftead, which, from time immemorial, in 
purfuance of the old fyftem, was in ufe to receive all the dung 
from the cattle houfed through winter, under the three-fhift ro- 
tation of beer, oats, peas; a four-fhift rotation of turnip, falbw, 
beer with grafs feeds, hay, oats, being fubftituted in place of that 
of thrée ; and the outfield continuing {till to be treated as before, 
in being ploughed up from lea, after dunging by cattle folded 
upon it in fummer, and then fubjected to oat crops (with fome- 
times the intervention of a penultimate crop of peas) till ex- 
haufted, and then left to gather gtafs {ward as it might. 

4 
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In this ftate of improved hufbandry, confined folely to the 
croft land fubje&ted to continued tillage, and where improved 
pafture conftituted a part of the rotation, it is evident, thata 
perennial, or flanding rye-grafi, was a matter of no moment to 
the farmer. 

From voluntary imitation of Mr M‘Dougal in Linton’s praétice, 
in Tweeddale ; and, in Clydefdale Upper Ward, from the com- 
pulfatory eed introduced into the leafes upon the Carn- 
‘wath eftate by Mr Low (who, by the way, enjoys the equal con- 
fidence of landholder and tenant in that diftri€l, as much as he 
‘does through the Lothians and ‘Berwickthire), the improved huf- 
bandry was extended ‘to the outfields; and that, either by 
merely croping the outfields with a little more mercyy and lay- 
ing them down again for pafture in better heart, while the crotts 
continued in conftant rotation tillage without intervention of 

afture, as already ftated ; or (as was in fuitable farms epforced 
by Mr Low’s regulations) by introducing a rotation fyftem, in- 
clucing intervals of pafture over the whole farm in common 
with the crofts; fo that the whole fhould be fubjected to alter- 
nate hufbandry of tillage and of patture. 

This change of fyftem, including everywhere improved pafture, 
raifed a demand for perennial rye-grafs—rye-grafs being found 
the earlieft {pring food. Unfortunately, however, (from having 
been in no requeft in the firft ftage of improved hufbandry, where 
nothing had been required ftom it but a fingle hay crop), no at- 
tention had been paid to it; and the annual rye-gra/s (much more 
proves for a hay crop, as being a plant of more luxuriant growth) 

ad entirely ufurped its place; and a perennial rye-grafi came to 
bé a defideratum in the extenfion of the improved fyftem. 

Knowing that the firft dependence for perennial rye-grats, in 
Tweeddale, was upon Carnwath, I took the oppottunjgy, when 
in that quarter a few days fince, to make inquiry as to the mode 
by which that diftri& had got poffeflion of it ;-and the follow- 
ing is the refult of my inquiry, upon the authenticity of which 
I can fully depend, from the intelligence and integrity of my in- 
formants. 

About fifteen years ago, a Clydefdale(man, a Mr White, {et- 
tled as a merchant ifthe village of Carnwath, after having {pent 
moft of his lifetime in the agricultural‘ line in various counties 
of England: he is fpoken ff 
of great intelligence in farming. Thirteen years ago, ipon a 
viGt to Mr John French farmer of Lampits, near the village of 
Carnwath, Mr White difcovered, and pointed out to lim, a 
{mall patch of perennial rye-grafs in a negleéted fpot of his gat- 
den. It was recolle@ted that this faid garden had been laid out 
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in grafs eighteen years previous to this difcovery; fo that this grafs 
muft have been of the true perennial kind, by having continued 
fo long. It was carefully preferved ; and, from an original hand- 
ful, came at laft to be raifed in quantity to fupply the demand of 
the market ; and is now in fuch plenty as to have been fold this 
{pring at 12s. per boll. Mr French immediately fowed out broad 
walks in his garden with it, from whence he is fure of obtain- 
ing feed which has manifefted its perenniality; in which cafe 
his walks (very prepofteroufly indeed as walks, though moft pro- 
perly as to more important purpofes) are moft religioufly kept 
facred from the impreflion of human foot. 

When with Mr French, upon occafion of this inquiry, he 
fhowed me fome yellow garden turnip, which he had planted for 
bearing feed, of equal fize with common field turnip, and which he 
had found in his field of common tutnip. ‘The fame mixture had 
been found laft feafon in fome fields of turnip in Tweeddale. 

I found experiments had been made, at Carnwath, of the 
Swineridge improvement of deep mofs; but the improvement 
was confidered as altogether difproportionate to the expence. 
It was faid to have been found fo in the neighbourhood of Paifley, 
where lately it was profecuted with vigour. 

At Carnwath it is afcertained to be more profitable to apply 
fuch mofs to the improvement of dry lands, either by burning 
it into afhes, or forming it into Meadowbank middings. Mr 
French, this feafon, has inftituted a fair comparative trial, upon 
very poor moorifh land, well fallowed, and drefled with Meadow- 
bank and other manures—the field fown with oats, and ‘grafles 
for pafture. The farmers there are fowing oats where beer ufed 
to be fown. Iam, &c. 


A Member of Eddleftone Farmer’s Club. 
Tweeddale, 16th April 1804. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Comparative Trial of different Breeds of Sheep. 
Sa, 

I Hanp you the refult of a comparative trial made at Edger- 
fton in Roxburghfhire, of four different kinds of wedder hogs, 
riz. the Leicelter, South-Down, Cheviot, Forrefter, or Black- 
racede breeds. Three of each kind were procured, very’ nearly 
of the fame age, and in the fame condition; which were weigh- 
ed on the roth of (November 1802, were kept together on turnip 
from that day till the 16th of April following, and from that 
time upon good pafture till the roth of November 1803, when 
they were again weighed. The refult as under. 

WHILE 








Comparative Trial of different Breeds of Sheep. —_ Aug. 
WHILE ALIVE. 


Weight | Total [Weight | Totot | In- | Teal | Palae| 5 ;, Weight Total 
1802 Weight 1803. We ght veal In- of Con. of |} Weight 
“ jereafe Fleeces) “4° Fleeces \of Fleeces; 


lib. | lib. | lib. 
134 
1383 ; 
219] 1352] 401 182 |5 6 |3 18 


138 
136 
1247] 398; 181315 2313 © 
1283 


1o] 
(17 13463) 58 1164313 gil2 5 
135 4 
1255 Sz 
1991 11551 376 | 5631177 [2 o lt 19] 4 | 135 
N. B.— The above weight is Englith pound. 


Sidiheiaenheaabeinniaes enamine amet lireedl cates eae a 

On the 15th November 1803, a fheep of the beft condition 
of each fort was killed, at Jedburgh fair, viz. No. 1: Leicefter, 
No, 2. South Down, No. 3. Cheviot, No. 1. Forrefter. Refult 


as under. 


LEICESTER. 


Fleece, as above - . 
Elis carcafe, at 6d. per lib. 


His offals as under. 
Head and feet - 
Skin ° - 
Pluck. - 

Blood - 
Entrails 
Tallow - 


Prime coft, as above - . 


Gain of one year’s feeding - 
Weight of animal life é 


SOUTH 
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SOUTH DOWN. 


His fleece, as in Table - 
His carcafe, at 6d. per lib. 
Weight. | Value. 
His offals, viz. lib. oz. 
Head and feet - 
Skin - 
Pluck ° 
Blood - 
Entrails 
Tallow - - 


Total offal 
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Prime coft, as above - 
Gain of one year’s feeding 
Weight of animallife - - 


CHEVIOT. 


Fleece, as in Table - 
His carcafe, at 6d. per lib. 


Tis offals, viz. 
Head and feet 
Skin - 

Pluck 

Blood 

Entrails 

Tallow - - 


Total offal 


Prime coft, as above - 


Gain of one year’s feeding 
Weight of animal life ° 
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FORRESTER. 


Fleece, as in Table - - 
His carcafe, at 6d. per lib. - 


Tw. eight. Value. 


His offals, viz. 
Head and feet 
Skin - 
Pluck - 
Blood - 
Entrails  - 
Tallow - 


Total offal 


Prime coft, as above - 


Gain of one year’s feeding 
Weight of animal life  - 


RECAPITULATION. 
Increafe of Weight. 


South Down do. - - 
Cheviot do. ° ya 
Forrefter do. = “ o 


Leicefter breed - - - - Lib. 182 


1815 
- 1644 
- 177 
Gain from One Year’s Feeding per Head. 


Leicefter Breed - - - L.1 18 11 
South Down do. - - - t 36., 35 
Cheviot do. . - - 110 65 
Forrefteror Black-faced do. - - 115 83 
If the quantity of food confumed by each kind during the time 
of trial, could have been afcertained, the refult would have beeu 


decifive ; but, even without that defideratum, I apprehend the re- 
fylt is altogether in favour of the Black-faced fheep. 


Tam yours, &c. F. 


¢ 


On 
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On the Agriculture of the Netherlands. By the Abbé Mann. 
Extra&ted from 5th Vol. of Hunter’s Georgical Effays. 


Tue charateriftic features of the Belgic peafants are, indufiry, 
great economy, and a {trong attachmext to the methods and cui- 
toms of their predecefiors. 

Few people are more attached to their cuftoms and practices 
than the Belgic peafants. ‘They feldom change their methods of 
agriculture, being perfuaded that their forefathers were as wife 
and knowing as themfelves, and that what they did, is the bef 
themfelves can do. Whatever may be judged of their manner of 
living, and of the form of their dwellings (in which, however, they 
are as contented and happy as the moft elegant Englifh farmer), 
it will eafily be acknowledged by thofe thoroughly acquainted with 
the Flemith agriculture, that their praCtices are far from being 
either bad or irrational: on the contrary, it feems that long ex- 
perience has fo well fucceeded in adapting thefe to the nature of 
the foil, that it would be hard to do any thing better. During 
the many years I was at the head of an eftabliihment which had 
many farms in property, and defirous to have them cultivated to 
the beft advantage, I tried what experiments I could for this pur- 
pofe. The. intelligent farmers whom I often confulted on thefe 
heads, gave me fatisfactory reafons, why the methods they fol- 
lowed were preferable to what I propofed doing ; and alfo why 
this would not fucceed, as it proved in effeét. ‘The general re- 
fult which I have been able to form, from what I know of the 
Flemith agriculture, is, that they draw from their farms the beit 
crops, and the moft food for great and fmall cattle, fowl, &c. 
which the foil is capable of producivg. ‘The quantity thereof is 
certainly great, when compared to any extent of land in Ger- 
many, France, Spain, England, or any other country I am ac- 
quainted with. ‘The comparifon, if made with due knowledge 
and impartiality, will certainly turn in favour of Flemith agri- 
culture, whatever may be faid in preference of the neatnefs and 
elegance of the methods ufed elfewhere, and of the ufefulnefs of 
the new-invented machines employed therein. 

What I have already faid, is as much as this Effay will admic 
of, on the general nature of Belgic agriculture. I fhall now add 
a few words on the principles which the legiflature follows with 
refpect to it. 

' 'Thefe are chiefly confined to the following heads: 1/, Per- 
miflion for exportation of corm in times of abundance, and re- 
frictions in times of fcarcity: 2d/y, Ordinances for bringing 
corn to be fold at the markets, and for preventing it to be bought 
on the field, -or at the farmer’s: 3d¢/y, Ordinances, in fome pro- 


vinces, 
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vinces, for reftraining the extent of farms, and prefcribing a di- 
vifion of thofe of too great extent ; alfo forbidding the deltruc- 
tion of. farm houfes without rebuilding them. 

The ordinances for bringing corn to be fold at market, are ge. 
nerally eluded : the corn is bought at the farmer’s; he brings it to 
market, expofes it, and his firit anfwer is, that it is fold. This 
is often the caufe of murmurs among the people; but I know of 
no remedy found for it, except the prohibition of all exportation, 
which takes place as foon as a real fcarcity is felt; ahd this in its 
turn excites the murmurs of the farmers, who have feldom any 
other view than their private interefl, and who, always having 
corn enough for their own ufe, never fee a fcarcity in the coun- 
try. 

As to the methods of agriculture, or the nature of crops, the 
government of the Low Countries takes no cognizance of them, 
but leaves every ong to do what he thinks beft ; and certainly pri- 
vate intereft and the love of gain are the beft ftimulants on this 
head, and feldom fail to excite each one to cultivate his ground 
in the manner, and with the productions, which he finds moft 
profitable. Experience thereon is his only rule and guide. 

The moft univerfal land-meafure in the Low Countries is the 
bunder or bonier. In. Brabant and Hainault it contains 400 
{quare perches or roods of 20 feet long; fo that the {quare rood 
contains 400 {quare feet, and the bunder 160,000. ‘The rood va- 
ries in different parts, as does alfo the foot, which in general is 
lefs than the Englith one. On an average the bunder may be 
reckoned three Englifh acres, In Flanders, land is. ufually mea- 
fured by what is called a ghemet, a meafure containing three 
hundred fquare roods ; the rood being in fome places twelve, in 
others fifteen, Flemifh fect long: but, in fome parts of this pro- 
vince, a bunder or bonicr is in ufe, containing 400 fquare roods, 
as in Brabant and Hainault; but the rood varies in different can- 
tons, from ten to twenty feet in length. The bonier contains 
four journals of land. 

In the reft of this eflay, I fhall treat briefly of the methods of 
agriculture in different parts of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, 
diflinguifhing them according to the different nature of the foil, 
and confining myfelf to fuch practices as are generally eftablifhed 
ineach. As the difference of climate is infenfible within thefe 
limits, I fhall prefer the order which refults from the foil, to that 
of locality, as the practices of hufbandry, in an extent of flat 
country not exceeding one hundred miles any way, are determined 
in a great meafure by the foil alone, 

The different foils I thall fpeak of are the following : 

1. The fandy heath of the Campine of Brabant. 

a. ‘The parts of Brabant contiguous to the Campine: 
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3. The ftrong clayey foil of Walloon-Brabant, and the northern 
parts of Hainault. f 

4. The foil of the middle region of Brabant, being a mixture 
of fand and loam. 

s. ‘Lhe light fandy foil about Bruges. 

6. The rich loam of the dittricts of Ghent, Courtray, and Ma- 
ritime Flanders. 

+. The artificial foil of the Pays de Waes. 


The Campine of Brabant. 


It is well known that the Campine of Brabant, which is the 
northern part. of that province, confilled originally of fand co- 
vered with heath, interfperfed with lakes and extenfive marthes, 
and here and there with woods of fir. ‘Tradition fuppofes it to 
have been once a part of the fea. ‘To this day, where cultiva- 
tion has not extended, the foil of itfelf produces nothing but 
heath and fir. ‘Ihe fand is of the moft barren and harth kind, 
nor can it be rendered fertile, but by continued manuring. As 
the property of this ground may be acquired for a trifle, many 
have been the attempts of private perfons to bring tracts of it 
into cultivation; every means have been tried for that purpofe, 
and government has given every poflible encouragement to it. 
But I have not heard of any one, however confiderable might 
be his fortunes that has fucceeded in it, and many have been 
tuined by the project. What is cultivated in the Campine, is 
owing to the religious houfes eftablithed in it, efpecially to the 
two great abbeys of Vongerloo and Everbode. ‘Their uninter- 
rupted duration for five or fix hundred years paft, and their in- 
defatigable indultry, have conquered thefe barren harfh fands, 
and rendered many parts of them highly productive. The me- 
thod they follow is fimple and uniform; they never undertake 
to cultivate more of this barren foil at a time than they have 
fuficient manure for; feldom more than five or fix bunders in a 
year; and when it is brought by labour and manuring into a 
ftate capable of producing fufficient for a family to live on, it is 
let out to farmers on eafy terms, after having built them com- 
fortable habitations. By thefe means, many extenfive traéts of 
the Campine are well cultivated, and covered with villages, w@l 
built houfes, and churches. ‘Ihe abbey of Tongerloo alone fur- 
nifhes about feventy of its members as curates to thefe parithes, 
all of whom owe their exiftence to that original ftock. I may 
add here, and that from the undoubted teftimony of the hifto- 
tians of the Low Countries, that the cultivation of the greateit 
part of thefe rich provinces, took its rife from the felfsame 
means, eight hundred or a thoufand years back, when they were 
iQ a manner one continued forett. 
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A Campine farm of twenty bunders is ftocked with two or 

three horfes, feven or eight cows, fome oxen, and is cultivated 
with colefeed, clover, rye, oats, and little or no wheat. It is 
hardly neceflary to add, that potatoes, turnips, and carrots are 
cultivated not only in the Campine, but throughout all the Low 
Countries. But the culture of fpergule (aifine /pergula major ) 
is more peculiar to the north of Brabant, though not confined 
to that tract alone. It ferves the cows for autumn food, and the 
butter of this feafon is called {pergule butter, of which the Cam- 
pine furnifhes a great quantity, efpecially to Bruffels, where it is 
employed for the ufe of the kitchen, as being both cheaper and 
more profitable than any other for that purpofe. This plant is 
fown where corn has been reaped, after the ground has been 
lightly ploughed. Cows are tethered on it in October, anda 
fpace allowed to each one proportionable to the quantity of food 
which is proper for her. This pafture lafts till the frofts come 
on. 
As f{pergule gives but little ftraw, and confequently little ma- 
nure, the farmers fupply the want thereof in the following man- 
ner—The peat or fods which are cut from the heath, are placed 
in the ftables and cow-ftalls as litter for the cattle. ‘The ground 
under them is dug to a certain depth, fo as to admit a confider- 
able quantity of thefe peat fods, and frefh ones are added as the 
feet of the cattle tread them down into lefs compafs.. Thefe 
compofe fo many beds of manure, thoroughly impregnated with 
the urine and dung of the cattle. This litter is renewed at pro- 
per times, and that which is removed from the ftables and cow- 
ftalls is laid up in heaps, till it be carried into the fields where 
it is to be fpread. ‘This mixture produces a compoft of excel- 
lent quality for fertilizing ground where corn is to be fown. 
By thefe means a far greater quantity of manure is produced 
from the peat, than could be had by burning it, as is done in 
fome parts. In the Campine of Brabant, the main objet which 
the farmers have in-view, is to obtain a great quantity of ma- 
nure, without which all attempts to cultivate that barren foil are 
in vain. . 

Befides butter, the Campine furnifhes the reft of Brabant, and 
Bruffels particularly, with great quantities of fat fowl: the mar- 
kets are conftantly fupplied with them, and they are preferred 
to any other of the fame kind. ‘They are not lefs fought for and 
efteemed in South Holland. 


The Parts of Brabant contiguous to the Campine. 


There is no great farms in thefe parts, and hardly any fuch 
thing as tenants; each farmer is a propriecor; and as he culti- 


vates his own ground, it is clear that he will do all he can to 
render 
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render it fertile, without impoverifhing it: far different in this 
refpeét from the tenant, who only feeks his own temporary in- 
tereft, by forcing the foil, during his leafe, if he has no affur- 
ance of renewing it, indifferent how much he may impoverith 
the land for the ake 

There are many meadows in thefe diftriéts, which give regu- 
larly two crops of hay, one at midfummer, the other towards 
the end of Auguft. It is not obferved that frequent mowing 
impoverifhes thofe meadows whofe foil is deep and fat. If o- 
thers of inferior foil appear {pent, the cuftom is to fow them for 
three fucceeding years with oats, and the laft thereof mixing 
clover with the oats: by this means they become excellent mea- 
dows anew. 

In proportion as the ground rifes from the meadows, it dimi- 
nifhes in goodnefs, becoming at laft a rough brown fand, mixed 
with oilllhie and under this is a ftratum of compaét clay, 
through which water filtrates with difficulty. Such ground as 
this gives {mall crops of rye, but it is excellent for black or 
Turkey wheat (d/ed Sarrazin). 

The productions of this part of the country are, wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and Turkey wheat; and as food for cattle, f{per- 
gule, clover, turnips and potatoes. They cultivate alfo rape, 
colefeed, and flax, chiefly for their oils; and alfo tobacco. I 
thall add a few obfervations on fome of thefe. 

The good corn land of this canton never lies fallow; the on- 
ly reft that is given it, is to let it lye a year in the clover that 
was fown on it with the corn the preceding year; and then it 
returns again to corn, which is produced in its former abun- 
dance. It has been obferved likewife, that the beft crops are 
produced when the corn is fown thin. 

Turkey wheat, made into pafte, and fried with fat bacon, is 
the ordinary food of the peafants of thefe parts, and alfo of the 
Campine. It ferves them likewife for fatting their fowl; of 
which, as was faid above of the Campine, they feed great quan- 
tities for the markets of the reft of Brabant and of Holland. 

Great quantities of fpergule are likewife cultivated in this di- 
frit. It is fown immediately after the corn is reaped. This 
plant is excellent in the latter feafon for cows: it is wholefome, 
and increafes the quantity and the goodnefs of their milk; and 
the butter made from it is fatter, and keeps better, than that 
made from grafs in May and June. Spergule ferves likewife for 
manure, in light foils, on account of its fucculent and fat na- 
ture: being ploughed down while it is ftill green, it ferves as a 
partial amendment for fowing wheat on the ground. 

Clover is fown along with rye, barley, oats, wheat, and even 
with flax. ‘Clover feed is a great branch of commerce in this 
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country. When they do not choofe to let the clover grow up 

for feed, it is cut at leaft three times in a year. After the lait 

¢ut, the plant is ploughed under, and makes a good manure; 

qt with a little dung added to it, wheat or rye are profitably 
wn on the ground. 

Turnips and carrots are fown indifferently with any fort of 
pms infomuch that in autumn, after the corn is reaped, the 

elds appear covered with them; and it is obferved, that thofe 
which grow in this manner, are better than thofe planted in 
gardens, and are an excellent and healthy food for both men and 
cattle. 

_ Potatoes are here likewife of great ufe for both, Their cul- 
ture ferves to amend ground newly broken up, by dividing and 
lightening its too compact parts, and rendering it thereby pro- 
per for fowing rye on, the following year. 

Colefeed (co/za) and rape require a {trong foil, and rather dry. 
Flax exhaufts the ground, and is detrinjental to the culture of 
cornon it. Tobacco produces a fill worfe effe¢t of the fame 
kind. 

It has been found.of great ule in this part of the country, to 
divide the land into {mall fields, enclofed with ditches and quick- 
fet hedges, which. fhelter the vegetation from the dry winds and 
froits of the fpring; nor are they lefs ufeful in long droughts, 
for the fame reafon. ‘The ditches are receptacles for the water 
whicly runs off in rainy feafons, and contribute alfo to the growth 
of the hedges, which are cut for faggots every five or fix years. 
Qak, beech, birch, poplar, hazel, &c. are planted for thefe 
hedges, the growth of which is kept down by frequent cutting. 


Wallocn Brabant, and Northern parts of Hainault. 


The foil I thall {peak of under this head, is in general a cold 
compact clay, almoft impenetrable to rain, and in droughts hard 
and. full of cracks. In ploughing, the furrows are made from 
eight to twelve feet in diftance. Lime and marl are found to be 
the beft manures for this ground, which is manured one year in 
three. Long experience has fhown, that the earth, after plough- 
ing, muft not be too much broken ; for if it be, the rain forms 
it into an even compact mafs, which afterwards dries and hard- 
ens, fo as to become like one of the barn floors of the country; 
whereas, when the earth is left in clods, thefe crumble away 
infenfibly during winter and fpring, and thereby cover gradually 
the roots and young ftalks of the corn. 

Culture of Wheat —The ground whereon wheat is to be fown, 
is completely dunged, and ploughed five times ; the firft time 
in November, the fecond in March or April, the third at Mid- 
fummer, at which time the dung is fpread on it, the < in 
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Auguft; the fifth and la@ in September. Four raziors, weighing 
109 lib..each, arg ufually fowmon a bunder, which gives, im ite 
turn fifty raziers, when the crop is good. When lime is ufed for 
manure, four waggon loads are ufvally laid on a bunder, 

Rye-—This is fown on land that has been dunged and fown 
with wheat the foregoing year. Two ploughings fufice. ‘The 
fowing is begun about the 2oth of September, if the weather 
permits: and in the fpring, clover is fown on it. The crop is 
ufually ripe in July. 

Meteil.—Wheat and rye fown togethers are -called_ Meteil. 
This mixture is fown, like rye, ona ground that has borne 
wheat,the preceding year, and which has been ploughed jin the 
fame manner, The fowing and reaping time of meteil are 
little later than thofe of the rye. 

Oets.—They are fown preferably on land which has borne 
clover; and in this cafe ome ploughing fuffices. 

Clover.—Clover is.fown along with wheat and rye; 20 lib. of 
feed are yfed for a bynder. An artificial meadow of clover, ree 
mains good for two: years; but in the fpring of the fecond yeary 
forty tabs (cuvelles) of afhes, each weighing about 60 lib. are 
fpread on a bunder: but ‘this quantity varies according to the 
feafon and the nature, of the grownd, 

Potatees and Carrats—Are great articles of cultivation in thefe- 
pats, and ufed for both men and cattle; but the methods have 
nothing peculiar. : 

Turnips——Are fown ona well dunged ground, about\the mids 
de of July; and before the end of September, if the feafon’be 
favourable, they are fit.to be given to the cattle, who feed partly: 
on them as long as they. remain good. 

Horfe-beaus, Peas, Vetches.—Ail: thefe are cultivated in thefe 
parts of the Low Countries, without any material difference in 
the manner from what is practifed elfewhere. | « : 

Colzat or Colefeed.—It is town about the middle of July, and 
the young plants are tranfplanted about the end of September. 
This is done with a narrow fpade, funk into the groundy and 
moved with the hand forwards and backwards, which fimple 
motion makes a fufficient opening to receive the plant: a bey or 
girl follows the labourer with plants, and, putting one of them 
lato each hole, treads againft it to clofe it up. If the plantation 
is dane with the plough, the plants are placed at regular diftances 
in the furrow, and are covered with the earth turned: up by the: 
fueceeding furrow. Seme time after the coletced. is: planted, 


the foot of the ftalks are covered: by means of a common. fpade, . 


or hoe, with the earth near it, which furnithes nourifhment for 
the plants during winter, by the crumbling of thefe. litte cleds 
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of earth over the roots. The colefeed is reaped about Midfum- 
mer, or later, according as the feafon is more or lefs advanced : 
it is left on the field for ten or twelve days after it is cut, and 
then thrafhed on a kind of fail-cloth, fpread on the ground for 
that purpofe, and the feed carried in facks to the farm. When 
the crop is good, a’ bunder produces about forty raziers, of 80 lib, 
weight each. It is to be obferved, that the grownd whereon 
colefeed is to be planted, muft be dunged, and twice ploughed, 
the fame year it is put in ufe. 

Flax.—The land for fowing flax, muft be carefully cleaned 
from bad weeds, and well dunged. Some farmers, for the fake 
of getting better crops of flax, fow it on clover ground, which 
they dung towards the end of September, and plough after- 
wards. “One hundred and eighty pounds of feed are fown ona 
bunder as foon as {pring comes on. When the flax is about four 
inches high it is carefully weeded, without which precaution the 
weeds would ftifle the plants ; and this is repeated as often as 
the weeds get head anew. When the crop is good, a bunder 
yields about 400 lib. weight of flax. ‘The ftax of this part of 
the country, is much inferior in quality to that produced about 
Courtray and Menin. 

In thefe parts of the Low Countries, the farms are ufually 
rhuch greater than in Flanders, and in the middle region of Bra- 
bant, where the land is richer. In Hainault, all farms of above 
feventy bunders have been divided ; but this has mot extended to 
Walloon Brabant, where there are ftill many great farms. 

A farm of feventy bunders * is ufually diftributed as follows: 
ten bunders of meadow, ten of wheat, twelve of rye, three of 
winter-barley, one of {pring-barley, eight of oats, four of horfe- 
beans, peas, and vetches, and eight of clover ; which together 
make fifty-fix bunders in cultivation, the other fourteen lying 
fallow, in all feventy bunders. For cultivating fuch a farm, 
eight horfes are neceflary ; and it is ftocked with fixteen cows, 
twelve oxen, and a flock of two hundred fheep ; befides hogs 
and fowls in proportion. 


The Middle Region of Brabant. 


The land is here a mixture of fand and loam, which make an 
excellent light foil, bat not fo rich as that of Flanders, though 
preferable perhaps for corn. The ufual productions of this 
of the country are wheat, rye, oats, barley, beans, peas, vetches, 
clover, turnips, carrots, and potatoes. No ground here lies fal- 


low; the farms are feldom extenfive: forty bunders — be 
en 


* About 210 Englith acres. 
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taken for an average. The diftribution of a farm of this fize is 
ufually into about fix bunders of meadow, and thirty-four of 
arable land. 

Thefe laft are manured almoft yearly, with from twelve to 
fixteen waggon loads of manure to each bunder, thofe in clover 
excepted. On thefe it is ufual to fpread, in March, turf-athes 
brought in boats from Holland. From eighty to one hundred 
tubs of about fixty pounds weight each are employed for a bun- 
der, one third of which is kept to be fpread after the firft cut. 
Many of the Flemith farmers make great ufe of thefe athes, 
which being highly capes with falts, enrich the land fo 
asto render it capable of producing excellent crops of wheat, 
without any other manure, except turning under the clover it 
was fown with the preceding year. 

In moft farm-yards, a deep ditch is dug near the cow-houfe, 
into which the urine of the cattle runs, and a fufficient quantit 
is gathered, for fpreading over two or three bundeérs, whic. 
proves an excellent manure. 

The arable part of fuch a farm as I am {peaking of, is diftribut- 
ed as follows: five bunders of wheat, five of rye, two of meteil, 
two of barley, four of oats, two of beans, peas, and wetches, five 
of clover, four of turnips, carrots, and potatoes, and five of cole- 
feed ; in all thirty-four bunders, the other fix being meadow. 

The following rotation is ufed in the culture of thefe parts. 
The ground being well manured, the firft year colefeed is plant- 
ed; the fecond year it is fown with wheat; and the third with 
rye, without dunging. From two to three raziers of wheat, of 
80 lib. each, are ufually fown on a bunder; and when the crop 
is good, it yields from thirty to forty raziers of the fame weight. 

ome farmers {pread turf-afhes on the ground where they have 
fown turnips and carrots, as well as on that fown with clover, 
&c. and then pafs the harrow over it. 

In a favourable year, a journal (a quarter of a bunder) of land 
well manured, will produce from fifty to fixty facks of potatoes. 

Thofe that feed theep in the diftri€ts where no land lies fal- 
low, feed them, as well as their other cattle, with corn, beans, 
peas, vetches, turnips, and other roots. 


‘ Agriculture of Flanders; and firft in‘ the environs of Bruges. 
_The quality of the foil varies greatly in different parts of the 
diftri& of Bruges, although the main conftituent of it be every 
where a light fand. In many parts, continual manuring and 
Cultivation have rendered it extremely rich; in fome fpots, for 
want of thefe, it is lefs fo; but a more extenfive population 
would foon bring them into the fame {tate as the reft. 
X3 There 
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There are thany targe'fariis ‘in this ‘part of the ‘coitttry, be. 
longing im general fo the rich abbeys'y théle of day propriétots 
are for the moft part lefs ; and thofe of which the faeniéts'them. 
felves are ‘proprietotsy are {till fmaller.’ “The culfere ii’ thefe 
cantons is regulated as follows» | 1 HOQYeW Noor 

A ghémet, or nteafure of land, is'manured the Arf: yeat with 
‘dang, or, near Bruges, with a boat load of ftreetéditt from thar 
city 7 it is then f6wn with flax; the fecomd’ year wheat is fown 
on it; the thitd year rye ; thé fourth year it is again flightly 
marured, and fown’ with oats or ‘Turkey'whieat, and fometimes 
with ‘clovet, tufnips, carréts, parfhips, or poratots. 

‘Clover is fown along with oats, and°only lalts #-¥ear : ‘it is 
afterwards ploughed, manurei!, and fown with whedt'and flax.’ 

Broom is fometimes fown as an amendment fof bad land, and 
pulled‘up at the’ end of the fecond year, during winter. The 
ground is thén dunged, ploughed, and cultivated’ with liter 


-erops, fown in the fpring. 


Turnips, carrots, par{nips, and potatoes, fupply in the fé parts the 
want of meadows, and great care is taken to prefetve thém during 
winter for food for their cattle.’ Turnips, cartéts, dnd parfnips 
‘are laid in the earth,’ in round heads, of ‘eight of tén feet in dia- 
meter at the bottom, and five or fix feet high; whei the fir 
layer is placed, it is covered with ‘long ftraw ; and’ fo en alter- 
mately to the top. Thefe heaps are opened iti ‘the’ winter or 
{pring, according as the farmer has need of them for feeding 


his horfes and cows; they ‘are given‘ likewife ‘to early lambs, 


“when young grafs is wanting. » 

Potatoes are kept in deep holes dug’ in fandy ground, ‘where 
they are feldom hurt by ordinary frofts, and keep good’ till far 
‘on in the fpring. ' 

In this tra&t of country, there are many little woods of oak, 
elm, beech, alder, and here and there fir of the maritime kind. 
Great quantities of willows are planted, and fome are let grow 
up into trees, out of which are made windlaffes for the boats 
and barges of thécouritry: thefe fell dearer than oak: 


Lands on the Rivers Lys and Scheldt, from Menin and Cotrtray ta 
Ghent and Dendermonde, and alfo of Maritime Flanders. 


‘The foil on the flat banks of the Lys andthe Schelde is rec- 
koned among the beft in Flanders: it 1s in general a rich, fandy, 
moift loam, become almoft black with a long and uninterrupted 
cultivation, Hardly any great farms are found here ; thofe of 
from fixty to eighty ghemets are counted the greateft, and they 


are generally lefs, as the land is richer. In 
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In the largeft of thefe farms, thére are feldom more than three 
or four horfes, and ten or twelve ‘cows. The farmer employs 
from twenty to thirty waggon loads of dung for three ghemets of 
land, and only fiftcen or fixteen loads, if it be ttreetdirt from the 
great towns, or turf-athes brought by water from Holland. 

Thefe lands produce grain of every fort in great abundance, 
as alfo every kind of efculent roots, which are given'to the cate 
tle in winter, along with their hay. [he meadows along the 
rivers, and in other parts of this rich and moift foil, are fupe- 
riorly good, and the clover is the moft luxuriant Lever faw. It. 
is ufual to fpread, in the fpring, fixty facks of turf-afhes on 
three ghemets of clover fqwa the preceding, year, which proves 
an excellent manure to it. 

._ A great branch of culture in thefe parts, and particularly i in 
the diftriAs of Courtray and Menin, is that of flax, of which 
they ptoduct an immenfe quantity, and of the fine(t kind. The 
expence of this culture is great, the labour beftowed on it in 
weeding, is almoft uninterrupted, and the damage it does to the 
foil in exhaufting its vegetable juices, is beyond meafure; but 
in return, @ good crop will almoft buy the ground. ‘To recover 
the foil after a crop of flax, clover and {pergule are fown on it, 
and turned -down bs manure. 

The plough ufed for this fine light foil, has a little wheel and 
an immoveable fower: one horfe ferves to draw it, or two at 
moft in the ftrongeft of this ground. 

Lands uncultivated, and fields lying fallow, are here unknown, 
There are few woods in. this part of the country; but. all the 
fields are enclofed with hedges, and thick fet with trees, info- 
much that the whole face of the country, feen from any little 
height, feems one continued wood. 

The agriculture in Maritime Flanders is much the fame with 
that now fpoken of, as the foils of each bear a great refemblance; 


only that near the fea i is more moift, the meadows are more-ex~ 


tenfive, and little or no flax or {pergule dre, ‘there cultivated. » If 
there be any material difference between thefe foils, it confifts 
in the greater quantity of marine fubftances, which enter: into 
the compofition of the foil of Maritime Flanders, than of that 
in the inner part.of the country, and thefe add to it am addi- 
tional degree of fertility. 

The caftlery of Furns, and the environs of Dixmude,: abound 
more in excellerit_ meadows than any other part of the Low 
Countries: the number of horned cattle fed. there is immenfe, 
asis alfo the quantity of butter produced and fold, chiefly at 
Dixmude market ; and it is of the beft quality, both for richnefs 
and keeping. 
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The Pays de Waes. 


The land of Waes is the diftric&t lying on the north fide of 
the Scheldt, between Ghent and Antwerp; it is a perfeé flat, 
and is reckoned the richeft part of Flanders. The original foil 
was pure fand, and its prefent ftate of fertility, is owing to the 
great number of its induftrious inhabitants, who cultivate a few 
acres round their dwellings, of which, for the moft part, they 
are proprietors. The natural meadows are rich, and the great 
number of cows which the inhabitants keep, furnith manure in 
great abundance: But they are not content with this alone; 
great quantities of turf-afhes are brought thither from Holland, 
as alfo a great part of the ftreet-dirt and dung from Bruffels, 
Antwerp, and Ghent, befides what is had from the many rich 
and populous towns and villages, with which this diftrict is co- 
vered. 

The farms being fo very fmall, few horfes are kept in the 
land of Waes; the ground is chiefly worked with the {pade and 
hoe, which the extreme lightnefs of the foil renders eafy. Ifa 
plough be ufed, it is of the moft &mple kind, without wheels, 
and drawn by one horfe. All tnefe contribute together to give 
a richnefs and fertility to the foil of this traQ, which furpaffes 
almoft what can be imagined. No fpot lies uncultivated. 

The common method of culture is as follows: a bunder of 
Jand is manured, once in feven years, with from forty to fifty 
cart loads of dung, and town dirt. The firft year it is fown 
with hemp; the fecond with flax; the third with wheat; the 
fourth and fifth with rye; the fixth with oats; and the feventh 
with clover, Turkey wheat, turnips, or carrots. Fallow ground 
is unknown here. 

Spergule is fometimes fown about mid Auguft, on land that 

has lets wheat ; and in October the cows are put into it. The 
{pergule which they cultivate for feed is fown in March, and 
reaped in June. 
It is to be obferved, that the riches of the land of Waes con- 
fift chiefly in the culture of flax and hemp; the other crops be- 
ing in general for their own ufe, and for home confumption, 
which indeed is very confiderable, on account of the great popu- 
lation of this diftrit. The produce of their flax and hemp is fo 
confiderable, that in a good year they are reckoned to amount 
almoft to the value of the ground. 

The agriculture of the land of Waes, paifles, indifputably, for 
the moft complete and perfect in all the Netherlands. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Plantations ; and, principally, on the advantage of making Woods 
and Planting Oak for undergrowth. 


PLANTATIONS of trees may be divided into three kinds, 


1st, Groves, which contain timber trees only, with fome 
pafture. 

ad, Coprices, containing undergrowths only; which are cut 
over periodically for their produce in bark or fuel, &c. 

3d, Woons, which contain a mixture of trees with under- 
growth. The former are allowed to ftand until they are full 
grown; but the latter is cut over at ftated periods, according 
to the kind, the foil, and other circumftances. 

Moft pLanTATions, particularly in Scotland, though they 
generally go under the name of woods, are in reality of the 
grove kind. We find none of the trees kept decidedly under the 
reft, cut over, and allowed to {pring up again, while a certain 
number, from 15 fo 30 feet diffance, are preferved until their 
timber is full grown; but, the trees being once planted, are 
allowed to grow up together, a few being thinned out where they 
are too much crowded, though by far too little attention is pgid 
to thinning. ‘Thofe thinned out are either cut over or grubbed 
out by the roots, as may be moft convenient, without any at- 
tention to propriety; and, in confequence of this management, 
a few buthes of undergrowth are found in fome places; and the 
reft of the ground, if not fhaded too much by the crowded trees, 
is covered with pafture; but neither pafture nor undergrowths, 
from being intermixed, afford great profit to the proprietor. 

There are other plantations, where undergrowth exifts amon 
timber trees in a more general way, but of kinds which are of little 
or no ufe, except for fuel; and this is far from being a profitable 
mode of difpofing of wood, particularly in a coal country. On 
the other hand, there are woods in fome places where both 
timber and undergrowth are cultivated; and it is from feeing 
the great profits obtained by the proprietors of thefe woods that 
I make the following obfervations on the advantage of raifing oak 
UNDERGROWTH in Scotland. 


The high price given for oak bark is pretty generally known; 
and the value of that produced by an acre of oaks, from twelve 
to twenty-five years old, is very confiderable. Among the in- 
ftances that occur to me at prefent, the Duke of Athol’s, at 
Dunkeld, appears the moft proper to mention. There, on land 
worth little or nothing in aration or pafture, are oak woods, 
principally naturaly the undergrowth of which is fold every 
, twentye 
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twenty-five years at the rate of 3ol.-or gol. per acre, the pur- 
ghater being at all expences of cutting, carriage, &c. This is from 
245. to "40s. per acre per annum, independent of the value of the 
timber trees left, 250 of which may ftand on each acre. 

If the. foil and-expofure of thefe woods be taken into confi. 
deratioh, the growth of the trees will appear confiderable ; bat 
TF have obférved that oaks do not grow half fo faft at Dunkeld as 
they do in the low and comparatively fheltered lands. of the 
ftoré fouthern diftricts of Scotland; and am confident, if oak 
woods wete planted (or at leaft undérgrowths of oaks in woods 
of any other deciduous tree) in thefe diftrits, they would afford 
double thé profit they do in the Highlands; would grow equal 
tn fize to Dunkeld undergrowth in twelve or thirteen years, arid 
aflord two cuttings in place of one. At Dunkeld, many places 
df the woods are too thin, ‘and other parts covered with birches; 
But, in the Lowlands, they could be planted regularly thick, and, 
éf courfe, would produce a more uniform crop, which would 
dlfo make them more profitable. 

* However, left I fhould be thought in any degree to make oak 
andergrowth appear more profitable than it really is, I fhall only 
fay, that, in moft fituations in Scotland, it will produce upwards 
of 21; and in many places of the Lowlands, upwards of ql. per 
acre per annum’; and I do not hefitate to add, that it would far 
execed thefe fums, in both cafes, were ptoper culture beftowed 
upon the planrs. This profit is independent of the produce of 
the timber’trees; and if we fuppofe 250, or fay only 200, aré 
ett down every fifty years from each acre, at 31. each, this is 
12i. more per acre per annum for woods; and Iam fure none can 
fay thefe calculatiens are in the leaft degree overrated. * 

* Another thing which ought to be fome inducement to plant 
oaks, is the eafy charge with which it may ‘be accomplithed. 
Ft ye a doubt, the fpeedieft, and in every refpe@ the 
beft method to raife oaks from the acorn,+ by fowing them at 
énce where they are finally to remain. Now, '3.0r 4 bufhels are 
abundantly fufficient for an acre; which, at*5s. per bufhel, is, 


for 


* It is proven beyond difpute, that plantations properly made and 
managed will ultimately pay better than arable crops; but fo few are 
to be feen properly managed, that men are unwilling to believe the fact 
Bpon the teftimony of others. See Mar/bal, Agricola, Du Hamel, Young, 
oa Se. 

+ An acre of oaks afford a greater quantity of vegetable produc 
than the Lome fpace occupied with any other tree. -This is owing 0. 
the top root of the oak penetrating many feet below the furface, and 
éeriving the priscipal part of ite nodehment in the bowels of the 
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For 'the whole acte; much below the price of a° findlé thoufand 
dranfplanted treés of any kind 5 and tranfplantéd pals, which 
‘would coft nearly double that price, would be at leaft' Atte years 
behind them in point of fize fout yedt$ afterwards; both ‘kinds 
being planted at the fartie time. peta — 

Suppofing the ground, then, 02 which an o2k wodd’ was .to 
be'pkinted, furnmer-fallowed and trérich ploughed, at aly pér 
dete, and fown broadcaft, before the lait ploughing, with acorns, 
the total expénce, making an otditiary allowance. for the propor- 
tion of the expence of enclofing, would be only 3!. 58. OF 3h 16s. 
pet acre. . ' ee 
"Or, if it were defitable to have the timber trees of foie orher 
kinds rather than‘oak, then 250 afh, beech, or elm, on each acre, 
which’is more thin 20 feet apart, could be planted immediately 
aftér'the acorns were ploughed in, which would only mount to 
ios. per acre more, or 31. f¢s., or gl. per acre in total; and 
I appeal to.every one, whether plantations, with the foil thus 
prepared and planted, would tot far exceed in growth thofe 
where the foil is uncultivated, but which are pitted and planted 
with tranfplanted oaks at the-rate of 7]. or tol. peracre. If the 
mtthod which E contend for is the beft, it furely deferves the 
ferious attention of gentlemen who plant feveral hundreds of 
acres by this laft mode. ‘ 

In belts, ftripes,‘and all narrow plantations for {helter, under- 
growth fhould’always be planted: ‘Trees alone allow the wind 
to pafs unrefined through their naked items, and hence’ afford 
comparatively litele fheiter; but trees and undetgrowths' mixed 
are like an immenfe hedge, equally thick from top to bottom, 
which checks the progrefs and retards the velocity of the wiad 
for 30 or 50 feet above the furface. 

In point of effe€t, too, ftripes of trees and undergrowth are 
infinitely preferable to flripes of trees only. ‘There is a meannefs 
and littlenefs in feeing the ftems of the latter; but the former, 
by concealing the real width, and prefenting a thick datk ‘appear- 
ance, produces a maflivenefs and grandeur which gives 4 rich and 
noble appearante to a cultivated country. It hardly requires to be 
mentioned, that oak is the beft kind of undergrowth for thefe 
ftripes,'and that .it will produce better crops there'than in clofe 
extenfive woods. I rather wifh to recommend to proprietors, who 

may 





earth, where no other tree can reach. It is from the top root princi- 
pally that this tree increafes in fize, although it will live many years 
with horizontal roots only. This is a moft important faét, well de. 
ferving the attention of planters. See Miller’s Did. art. Quercus. See 
alfo Hunter's Georgics, vol. VI, 442. Gee 
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may have ruinous or little worth hardwood plantations under 
twenty-five years old, whether in ftripes or more extentfive plots, 
to reduce the timber trees to 20 or 30 feet diftance, to dig or 
elean the intervals, and to plant them with acorns. In twelve 
or fifteen years afterwards, they would find the advantage. —, 

It is not my intention, however, to recommend the formation 
ef woods, exclufive of groves or coppices ; on the contrary, there 
are thin foils with bad underftrata, where fir groves are more pro- 
fitable than any other kind of pers there are fteeps, and 
rocky banks, where no tree can be fo advantagoufly cultivated as 
the common oak ; and rich moift places where no plantation will 
turn out fo profitable as ofiers: but, generally fpeaking, it may 
be fafely afferted that woods are the kind of plantation that ought 
to be moft generally formed ; and that, though the kind of tim- 
ber grown in thefe woods muft vary according to the confumpt of 
different places, yet that oak will be found the beft and moft pro- 
fitable undergrowth. 

But few, who plant, think of making one kind of plantation, or 
rearing one kind of tree more than another. A certain {pace is 
to be planted, and it is juft marked off, enclofed, and ftuck full 
of trees, (no matter of what kinds), without any determinate ob- 
ject in view. 

From this neglect alone, independent of all others, (fuch as 
preparing the foil previous to age cultivating it afterwards, 
training and thinning, &c.), few plantations J id one third of 
the profit which they might do. But where the kind of planta- 
tion to be formed is previoufly fixed upon, then a proprietor, whe 
intends to lay out money in this way, can fay—Here I fhall plant 
a wood—it will coft juft fo much at firt—in fo many years the 
undergrowth will yield a certain f{um—it will do fo always at the 
return of the fame period—fo many timber trees will ftand on 
each acre, which, at fuch a time, will yield fo much—and all 
thefe returns is juft fo much per cent. for the money which I have 
laid out—and, after dedu€ting every expence, my profits will 
ftand thus, &c. 

Here I make a coppice—fuch a tree is the moft profitable to 
plant—I can plant-fo many acres for fo much, and they will yield 
fo much per acre in fuch a time, and the fame periodically after- 


wards. 


Here, aga, T plant a grove—it cofts me fo much—in a certain 
ye 


number of years I will commence—thinning—in fo many yeas 
more. I fhall have thinned out juft fo many-trees, at fo much each, 
and left fo many remaining on each acre ;—aow I fow grafs feeds 
among thefe trees, and next year it will afford fo much per acre for 
patture, which it will coutinue to do for fo many years, until at 
Jaft I cut down the full grown timber, when each tree will - 

@ 
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fo much—or my total expence and profit will ftand thus, &c. But 
mix all thefe kinds of plantations, and the different trees fuitable for 
each kind together, as is commonly done, and what can be faid about 
them ? or to what advantage can they be turned? The proprie- 
tor muft feel great difficulty in directing their general management, 
and great uncertainty. as to what they fhould oo ; nor hashe 
any kind of check upon either the manager, the buyer, or the fel- 
ler of his timber. , But, by the mode which I recommend, he has 
a certain object in view in every plantation, even in every hed 

row or fingle tree; and all his operations tend to promote this 
objet. In this way he operates, though not with an abfolute 
certainty of the profits and lofs, yet with fuch clear ideas on thefe 
heads, that he can never be at a lofs how to proceed, nor even 
greatly difappointed in his expectations. LLL. & J. 


P. §.—In the laft Number of your Magazine, a correfpondent 
requefts information ‘ concerning the moft expeditious way of 
taking up the roots of trees.’ Tonly beg to ftate, in cafe you 
fhould not be favoured with a more complete anfwer, that the 
beft machine that has been ufed’ hitherto for this purpofe in Eng- 
land, where oak roots of immenfe fize are extracted, is the Eradi- 
cator, a defcription and drawing of which, and alfo of another 
machine of the fame kind, called the German Devil, will be found 
in the laft edition of Shenton’s Euclyus Sy/va. 

I think, that if the cylinder in thefe machines, on which the 
rope is wound up, were made conical, fay 1 foot diameter at one 
end, and 4 feet at the other, and the rope put twice round at the 
{mall end, one man alone would with eafe raife the largeft ftone, 
or tear up the largeft root that the ftrength of the machine could 
bear. But fince I thought of this plan, I have not had time to 
uy the experiment, and therefore fhall fay nothing further at pre- 
ent. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ Account of Farmer Crefinus and his Enchantments. 
IR, 

Wuits you beftow fuch laudable attention on the important 
fcience of agriculture, and very properly confider every faét and. 
circumftance conneéted with it as worthy of your notice, I am 
furprifed that one clafs of caufes, which were confidered by mott 
people formerly, and by many ftill, to have a confiderable influ- 
enge on the fuccefs of the hufbandman’s operations, feems hi- 
therto, as far as I can recolleét, to have efcaped you altogether. 
Lhope, therefore, you will take in good part this attempt to fup- 


e 
What I propofe in the following e¢ffay, is to fhow the value and 


importance 
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importance of certain fpells, charms and enchantments, and their 
eflicaey in fecuring the interefts and fuccefg of the farmer. -[ 
confeis the current of the times feems rather to run counter’ to 
fuch doctrines, men feeming now difpofed to refufe thefe caufes 
much of that merit which they were formerly allowed to poffefs,. 
And I muft acknowledge that my own inquiries, inftituted with 
a view to obtain unequivocal proofs of their efficacy, and {9 to e- 
ftablifh, on fure grounds, a fyftem in favour of which I was ear- 
ly prejudiced, have not, on the whole, been very fatisfactoril 
anfwered. I cannot fairly fay, for inftance, that I have Bical 
any remarkable difference feaperts paribus) between horfes kept in 
a common ftable, and thofe kept in one that had the additional 
advantage of having an old horfe fhoe nailed to the door /ecundum 
artem. I fpeak, however, under correction. Again, it is ufual- 
ly fuppofed that a couple of twigs of the mountain afh, or roun- 
tree, as we call it, properly tied together with a fcarlet thread, 
and placed carctully on the top of the wall, right over the door 
in the byre, ts a good remedy both for the prevention and ¢ure 
of any kind of itch or feab in cows; while, at the fame time, it 
has this advantage, that the application does not injure. the gene- 
ral health of the animals, or caufe any great degree of naufea. 
I hope and with that all this may be fo; but I cannot affirm it, 
from any experience of my own. . 

Difappointed in thefe and other inftances, I was on the point 
ef giving up belief in fpells and inchantments altogether, and 
renouncing the whole fyftem as abfurd in theory, and ufelefs in 
practice, when I was agreeably faved from jncredulity, by meet-, 
ing with a paflage in an old author, one Mr Pliny, who writes 
on this, among other fubjeéts. In this pafiage, which I am a 
bout to quote for the edification of the public, he makes men- 
tion of a particular charm or fpell, or call it what you will, 
which is found to be poffefled of extraordinary virtue in improv- 
ing the quality and increafing the quantity of grain or other pro-. 
duce on any given {pot of ground. Now, this is precifely what I 
had always wifhed and hoped to difcover myfelf, and it is a fe- 
cret which, I prefume, many a farmer will be glad to learn. 

I am weil aware, that, in this enlightened age, I fhall be laugh- 
ed at by fome, and abufed by, others, for giving any degree of 
credit to /uch Auff, as they will call it, and for prefuming to 
obtrude it on the public. But let not a generous public be biaffed 
again{t me or my difcovery. I am going to whifper fomething 
imto the ears of thofe gentlemen who may laugh ‘at me, which 
they ate little dreaming of. THE CHARM HAS ACTUALLY BEEN 
TRIED BY ONE OR TWO RESPECTABLE FRIENDS OF MINE TO 
WHOM -“I-GAVE THE HINT (L have not tried it as yet myfelf),- 
AND IT HAS ANSWERED AMAZINGLY. Seeing is believing. bt 
- : ‘ . -~ +> v 
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ready to atteft the fact, and fhall-leave-my name with your py 

fither for a reference. But as I do not choofe to be trouble 

with impertinent inquiries, I make this provifo, that every perfon, 
before receiving my name and-defignation from the Publifliers, fhall 
produce a certificate, figned by at leaft three refpeClable farmers, 
bearing that he has made a fair trial of the charm Iam now about 
to publifh, and that it has failed in his hands. . 

One thing I beg leave to aflure your readers of, that it is per- 
feétly iinocent. It may be ufed with the utmoft fafety, as, like 
the remedies mentioned above of the horfe fhoe and roun-tree, 
if it does no good, it will do no harm. It is likewife cheap. 
Let me earneftly requeft them, then, to give it a fair trial, and, 
perhaps, many a one who can talk very wilely about agriculture, 
who reads, yea who writes on agriculture, may come to blefs the 
day on which he read this letter, and complied with my requett. 

I fhall now, without farther comment, left you fhould think 
me tedious, give you the paffage alluded to above, tranflated 
from the original, as it is written in a foreign tongue, of which 
Ihave a fmattering. It may be found in the fixth chapter of his 
eighteenth book, .and is as follows. 

One Crefinus was obferved to draw greater returns in grain 
and fruit from a very {mall farm poffeffed by him, than his neigh- 
bours could do from much larger poffefhons. He was naturally 
fufpected of employing magic, G which he was enabled to make 
the corn defert his neighbours’ fields, and come over to his own, 
The neighbourhood, being alarmed, entered a complaint againft 
him to a Juftice of the Peace, who ordered him to appear before 
the quarter-feflions ; which court, in that country, was’ held ip 
the market-place, and in the open air. 

Farmer Crefinus, feeing that matters were like to go hard 
with him, as the prefumptions of his guilt were very ftrong, re- 
folved, that inftead of endeavouring to protract the buboete by 
ufing the fhifts and quitks of law, he would difcover his whole 
fecret at Once, and throw himfelf on the mercy of the court, 
So, on the day appointed, he made his appearance with his only 
daughter, who was an acconiplice (a ftout, clever girl); he like- 
wife brought all his trumpery into court, confifting of ploughs, 
harrows, fpades, mattocks, &c.3 all of the beft materials. and 
workmanfhip, and all his own workmanfhip too; for im thefe 
days every man was his own wright and fmith. He even brought 
his working cattle (the court-room, being large, could eafily hold 

them), all of them ftrong and in good keeping. “He then ad- 
dreffed his judges as follows: ‘ Veneficia mea, Quirites, hac funt. 
Nec poffum vobis oftendere, aut in forum adducere lucubratienes 
meas, vigiliafque ac fudores.” ‘That is, * Thefe, are, my. fpells, 
Gentlemen; there is my magic. But I cannot, how you, or 
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bring into court, the other charms I have employed; my toil 
and {weat, my early. rifing and late going to reft.’ 
* This ftory has a moral, and, ‘no doubt, 
You all have fenfe‘enough to find it out. ” 


Bam} Sir, your moft obedient Servant, Oberon. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


A Propofal for. eftablifoing Schools, wherein Pradical Agriculture 
might be Taught. 
Sir, 

_I am.now refiding with a friend in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, and am moft forcibly ftruck with the carelefs, flovenly man- 
ner of his farm fervants. is induces me to fend you this letter, 
in hopes that fome of. your correfpondents will point out the 
beft mode of removing this very general complaint among agri- 
“Fase Givens son fes ignorant of th od 

‘Farm fervants are in many cafes i t of the modes 
of performing the feveral at of. agri Sind the ma- 
nagement of cattle; fuch as herding, Savingeiensing “soli, &e.5 
or ploughing, fowing, harrowing, rolling, &c. ; and their general de- 

rtment is carelefs and difgufting. Not poffefling any fenfe 
of thame, ates nothing of breaking or Jofing implements, 
deftroying food, or injuring cattle ; and a hundred reproofs from 
the mafter ferve no end but that of irritating his own mind, and 
confirming. his refolution of turning them off at next term time. 
Thus fervants pafs from one mafter to another without gaining 


t. : 
There are pany coniek that contribute to this evil; but the 
inci is the little attention mafters pay to the inftruétion 
ir fervants when young; or if they do in any , their 
haughty domineering manner ferves only to create difguft be- 
tween, the parties, which can never end in advantage to ei- 


ther. But, in. place of 


© Something ‘too inight be {aid refpeGting the behaviour and clean- 
linefs of female farm ‘crvants ; but this fabjedt. is fo excellently treated - 
in a late number of the Scots Magazine, that I cannot do better than 
refer every howlewifc to theie well written papers. 
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Servants (I think) have become much worfe fince the fize of 
farms have been increafed; and, from the ftyle and mode of life 
that farmers have now got into, few of them have fuch a virtu- 
ous tafte as to engage in the reformation or inftruction of their 
fervants. It appears vain, therefore, to imagine that this evil 
will be remedied by every individual farmer inftructing his own 
fervants. What appears to me the only probable method, would 
be to eftablith farming fchools, where young people, before they 
commenced FARM SERVANTS in general, would be taught how 
to perform every operation of agriculture and rural economy, the 
duty of fervants to mafters, &c. 

What I call a fchool, might juft be a farm managed by a farmer 
fuppofed to have a fuitable temper, difpofition, and abilities. Such 
fchools fhould be diftributed here and there throughout the coun 
try, fo as farmers of every defcription may have proper fervants 3 
and that thofe farmers at a diftance may change, as it were, the kind 
of fervants, if they choofe, by fending to a different {chool (which 
would tend alfo to improve agriculture). A committee of fub- 
{cribers fhould be appointed to eftablith thefe fchools, direét their 
general management, and infpect them annually. When in the 
feld, they might perform every operation in agriculture, and an- 
fwer many queftions refpecting cattle and other fubjeéts to the 
committee. Former pupils might alfo attend to compete for pre- 
miums, which would keep up a proper fpirit of emulation over 
the whole country. * 

To indemnify the farmer chofen as fchoolmafter for thefe 
fchools, he fhould be allowed one or more years fervice, accord- 
ing to the age, ftrength, &c. of the pupils; upon providing them 
with victuals during that time; or upon victuals and fo much 
money for clothes, in the cafe of fome fervants who could not 
afford to find clothes for one year, but who might ferve a longer. 
time on that account. 

Suppofing thefe fchools eftablifhed, the farmers of the fur- 
rounding country fhould make all their fervants pafs through 
them (which would make no difference in their fcarcity any more 
than the prefent mode of changing fervants does); and none 
thould hire a young man who had not previoufly attended thefe 


fchools at leaft one year, and had received a certificate of his 


chara€ter, abilities, and natural temper, from the fchoolmafter 
There are many other things that will occur refpeéting the forma- 


tion 





* Perhaps the beft time for this infpeétion of the committee would 
be two or three weeks before harveft, when they might both mow hay 
aud reap corn (though not ripe). At another time they might plough 
aud fow, and perform every other part of operative work. 
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tion and management of thefe fchoals, which would take up 
too much room to mention here. I fhall only obferve, that the 
fcheme, in every light I can view it, would be a great benefit to 
thofe concerned ; and tend to promote agriculture, and the ge- 
neral benefit of the country. But I fhall be glad to hear the 
opinion of your correfpondents before I fay any thing farther. | 
am, Sir, yours, 
l, #804. Etrona. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on the Principles of Corn Laws. 
th. © To fecure a Sufcient fuply of grain for the people in crdie 


nary feafons’—Let there be a fair price, and a free market. ‘The 
former will be fecured by the alterations fuggefted in the late re- 
port of the committee of Parliament; the latter muft be attained 
by the exercife of mild and firm authority in fupprefling every act 
ar violence tending to profcribe the culture of grain, and to de- 
ftroy the markets ah it. It muft then, of courfe, become an ar- 
ticle of manufacture, and of uiternal commerce, on 2 more re- 
{pectable feale. 
ad. ‘ To prevent wafte of grain, to keep up a feady demand, 
and to furnifh an equable flead; fupply, both in bulk and in retail’ — 
Let corn merchants with proper capital, granaries, and fhops, be 
more encouraged at home, efpecially in large towns. This clafs 
of men are abfolutely neceffary, to prevent extremes in the prices. 
In cheap feafons they purchafe from the farmer, and. preferve the 
grain from wafte ; and when fcarce, it comes out of their ftores, 
and prevents famine, or even excefhive dearth. 
3d. * To chtain a furplus of grain, for covering the wants of 
bad feafons, and preventing our dependence on foreign countries, and 
the drainage of our treafures’—Let the culture of grain be not 
only allowed, but encouraged, for the manufactures of ftarch, 
pot barley, and-malt; and for the fubfiftence of every kind of 
animal ufeful in our domeftic ceconomy, particularly fwine, poul- 
try, and cattle ; and alfo for the fubfiftence of horfes. Much ad- 
vantage refults from this fyftem in common feafons, as it —~ 
to market abundance of fat, dairy produce, poultry, eggs, ’ 
and malt ; and from the combined effect of retrenchment in bad 
- feafons, we might fecure that furplus at home which, as matters 
now ftand, mutt be fought for abroad. The more grain that we 
can reat above what is neceflary for the immediate ufe of man, 
the larger will that furplus be, and the more effective in bad 
feafons. But while the application of grain in moft of thefe pur- 
pofes is fo much difcouraged, partly by the laws, and partly by 
. an 
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an erronedus but common prejudice, the immienfe advantages of 
fuch a fyftem, both in favourable and bad feafons, muft be given 
up. 

4th. * To provide againft the failure of any particular kind of 
grain’ —Let the culture of all the varieties and kinds be encou- 
raged, on the moft extenfive feale, and in full crops. Then may 
wheat, oats, and barley mutually fupply each other’s deficiencies ; 
and peas, beans, and rye may be uteful auxiliaries: whereas, by 
difecouraging the culture of any of thefe kinds of grain, particu- 
larly wheat, oats, or barley, a feafon may come that fhall be ad- 
verle to the grain moftly cultivated, and yet would poflibly have 
been favourable to the kind that has been injudicioufly laid afide : 
the confequences muft then be ferious. ‘This matter may foon 
come to be felt, inftead of being dteaded, if the culture of bar- 
ley continue to detline, as it does rapidly at prefent. 

sth. Lo abiain fubfhiutes for grain’—Let the culture of roots 
and greens be encouraged. It would be diflicult to compute the 
benefits derived from the ufe of potatoes: and when cabs 
bages, greens, turnips, and other efculents are alfo reared, the 
foil is improved by the variety of its productions; the public 
have the comfort of ‘that variety; there is a large addition, not 
only of roots and green articles, but alfo of milk, butter, and 
cheefe, and of fat, for their fupport: and the complicated ad- 
vantages are very important. 

6th: § Jf the policy of our laws fball prefer any one kind of grain 
before ancther’— ‘Then we fhould encoutage that grain which is 
moft productive of meal, and leaft fevere on the foil; or, in 
other words, the grain mioft favourable to an improved culture of 
the earth: It requires no evidence that barley is this kind of 
grain. The culture of barley is favourable fo the community in 
every view: It is an early grain, very productive in meal from 
an acrey and favourable to the incteafe of produce, by means of 
increafing fertility. Wheat and oats are, comparatively, robbers 
of the foil, and unfavourable to the views of enlarged produce by 
good culture. Yet wheat and oats have met with no difcourage- 
ment, when the taxes on manufactured barley have almot pro- 
tcribed both the ufe and the culture of this valuable grain. 

7th. * To recover the immenfe advantages of an export trade in 
grain,’—and thereby to increafe the manufacture and commerce 
of Britith grain, and to draw the treafures of lefs induftrious na- 
tions in exchange for it, are objects of very great importance, 
yet not eafily to be attained. The charges on arable lands are fo 
high in Britain, that great difficulties occur in contending with 
other nations, where the culture of grain is lefs expenfive. Boun- 
hes on exported grain readily offer themfelves as a mean for ac- 
complifhing this. object. But why not encourage the export of 

¥a grain 
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Brain in a manufatured ftatey on a more liberdl plan? Spirits, 
Rrong ale, ftarch, {plit-peas, meal and flour, pot-barley, and every 
other product of grain, appear to be entitled to encouragement 
for exportation. What a fource of valuable labour, improving 
cultivation, and advantageous commerce, would this export trade 
afford us? What a valuable additional fecurity againft want and 
dependence, and what an extended ftimulus to the ample pro- 
duction of corn? ‘The difficulties in the way are great ; yet we 
truft the patriotifm, genius, and fpirit of the country, may be able 
to furmount them, and to fave a drainage of treafure, which no 
other nation but Britain could have afforded, and to which, after 
thirteen years experience, all agree that it is neceflary to put an 
end. 
Kirkpatrick Manfe, 1804. Wa. Sincers. 


Report from the Committee on Recommitted Report refpediing the Corn Trade. 
Ordered to be printed 14th Fune 1804. 


Tue Committee, to whom the Report was recommitted, which was 
made from the Committce who were appointed to confider of fo much 
of the feveral petitions of land-owners, barley-growers, maltfters, and 
others, in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Stafford, Warwick, Effex, 
and Lincoln, which were prefented to the Houfe upon the 15th and 
29th days of February, and the 28th and 29th days of March laft, as 
relates to an ‘act paffed in the 31ft year of his prefent Majefty, for re- 
gulating the importation and exportation of corn, and the payment of 
the duty on foreign corn imported, and of the bounty on Britifh com 
exported, and to report the fame, with their obfervations thereupon, to 
the Houfe ; and to whom the feveral accounts and papers, which have 
been prefented to the Houfe in the prefent Seffion of Parliament, refpet- 
ing corn, grain, and malt, were referred ;—Have, in purfuance of the 
inttructions which they received, proceeeded to examine the aé of the 
gift of the King, and to take, from the beft information they could 
ebtain, a comparative view of the price of labour, and of the unavoid- 
able expences incident to the grower, in the year 1791, and at this 
time, as the belt criterion by which they might judge of what ought 
to be the price of the different fpecies of grain, allowing to the grower 
fuch a fair and reafonable profit as may induce him to purfue that line 
of hufbandry which will the moft contribute to the produétion of fuck 
an ample fupply of the different kinds of corn and grain, as may be 
fufficient for our confumption. This fupply cannot be expeéted with- 
out a confiderable furplus, in plentiful years, above the demarid of the 
home market : it therefore becomes defireable, that the grower thould 
have fuch a ready fale for that furplus by exportation, and bounty if 
requifite, as may remove all apprehenfion of his not being able to ob- 
tain, from a glut of the commodity at the home market, fuch a pnce 
for that furplus as will afford him an equitable profit on his labour, 1- 
duftry, and capital, employed in its production. Is appears then, to 
your Contmittee, shat the fureft mod¢ by which an ample fupply can be 
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expected, is to endeavour to fecure an uniform and reafonable price te 
the growers. 

Your Committee find, that the a¢t pafled in 1791; giving a power 
to the King in Council, when Parliament is not fitting, of prohibiting 
the exportation of corn, if the average price thereof, taken from: the 
return of the whole kingdom, is higher than the price at or above which 
foreign corn of the fame fort is allowed to be imported at the low duties; 
and to permit generally, for three months certain, the importation of 
fuch fort on the loweft duties then payable, ought never to be exercifed 
but upon a ftrong and incontrovertible neceflity ; as jt may otherwife 
operate as a great difcouragement to the growth and production of corn 
in this kingdom, by rendering the market uncertain, by making the 
export trade liable to be ftopped, and by enabling a general import of 
foreign corn to be poured into the kingdom for the term of three months, 
at fo fmall a variation and advance of price in the home market, as may 
perhaps be occafioned for the purpofe of producing that effect. 

Your Committee are cautious of recommending a repeal of that part 
of the ad, left a neceffity for the exercife of that power might pof- 
fibly arife, thinking it better, under fuch circumftances, that it fhould 
be exercifed according to law, than in oppofition to it: In full conti- 
dence, that by due encouragement to the agriculture of the country, 
and by bringing the crown and wate lands into cultivation, the product 
of the growth of corn in the united kingdom will afford fueh regular 
and ample fupply for its confumption, as to admit the repeal of that 
power given to his Majefty’s Privy Council, without the danger of any 
detriment arifing therefrom to the public. 

It appears to your Committee, that the price of cern from 1791 to 
the harveft of 1803, has been very irregular, but upon an average in- 
creafed in a great degree by the years of fearcity, has in general yield- 
ed a fair profit to the grower. The cafual high prices, however, have 
had the effect of ftimulating induftry, and bringing into cultivation large 
traéts of wafte land, which, combined with the two laft productive fea- 
fons, and other caufes, haye occafioned fuch a depreflion in the value 
of grain, ag it is feared will greatly tend to the ps cee of agri- 
culture, unlefs maintained by the dupport of Parliament. 

Your Committee therefure recommend the tables hereto annexed, 
marked (A.) and (B.) to be adopted inftead of thofe in the a& of the 
3tft of the King, as more fitted to the circumftances of the prefent 
times, except fo far as relates to the import and export from and to 
Ireland ; and your Committee recommend as a neceffary meafure, that the 
import to Ireland from foreign parts, and the export from Ireland to 
foreign parts, fhould be regulated at the fame time upon the fame {cale, 
and to a proportionate amount, as in the annexed tables, calculated on 
Jrih meafure, and in ‘Irith money. 

lt appears further to your Committee, that the aggregate average 
prices of the twelve maritime diftriéts of England, and of the four marie 
time diftriéts of Scatland, as particularized in the aét cf 1791, is the 
Proper gule by which the tables * regulating the import of corn inte 

3 Greas 
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Great Britain ought to be governed, and that the export from cach dif- 
tri& fhould continue to be governed as it now is, by the regulations of 
that act ; and that the duties payable on foreign corn imported into any 
diftriG where the average price thereof is below the aggregate average 
price of the twelve and of the four difiridts refpectively, thould be 
governed by the average price of fuch diftriG, purfwant to the annexed 
tables, and afcertained by the aét of 1791. 

Your Committee have been induced to make an alteration in the pro- 
portion of the export prices of barley, from its being fubjeé to increaf. 
ed taxation, from which other grains have been exempt; and further 
ftate, that it appears to them, that there has been a balance in favour 
of barley for the laft thirty-four years, while the balance has been in- 
favour of the importation of wheat and oats. From this circumitance, 
your Committee have drawn the conclufjon, that that immediate relief 
will not be afforded to the growers of barley, which it is conceived the 

owers of wheat will receive, by the alterations m the importation table. 

The objeét of your Committee, in fixing the price at which the ports 
fhall be opened for the general importation of corn fo much higher than 
the price at which it is ‘permitted to be exported, is to encourage the 
furplus of one diftriét to be fent for the fupply of another in want of 
it, that the import into one part of the kingdom, and the export from 

‘another at the fame time, may thereby be checked, and the prices 
throughout the kingdom be made more equal. 

With this view, your Committee recommend the adoption of me2- 
fures calculated to promote the interetts of the grower, conceiving that 
a due encouragement to agriculture is the beit and moft effectual mode 
of enfuring to the confymer an adequate and regular fupply, at 4 
reafonable rate, as well as of obviating thofe frequent fluctuations 
in pricé- fo injurious both to the grower and the public ; and alfo in 
future to fecure to this country, as far as poflible, the advautage of 
fuch enormous fums, as your Committee find, have exceeded thirty) 
millions in the laft thirteen years, which fums, employed in the pur- 
chafe of corn abroad, cannot fail to have operated as a bounty upen 
the agriculture of foreign countries, to the detriment of our own; 
whereas it appears by the corn returns, that in the courfe of years, 
when the regulations were moft favourable to the growers, and whe) 
the leaft eheck was put upon the trade, the export of corn from this 
kingdom, for more than fixty years in fucceffion, produced annually 
fix or feven hundred thoufand pounds, leaving befides, at a regular and 
moderate priceyan_ample fufficiency for the home confumption. 
TABLE (A), thewing the Prices to which the fcale of Bounty is to attach on the 

Export of Corn, Ground Corn, Flour or Meal, Malt, &e.; and the Prices at 

which the Exportation is prohibited. , 

WHEAT, when exported to any foreign RYE. 

"i * “> country. ae re s. d 
if at or under 48s. p.qr.—bounty 5 ‘© } If at or under 32s. p.qr.—bounty 3 ° 
Hf above 48s. and not exceeding 52 wines 325. and not exceeding 545. a 


~—do. $ 
Tabs 


, : 2 6 —do. - 
Li uuove §2s. no export allowable. If above 348. no export: allowable. 
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TABLE (A) continued. 


PEAS and BEANS. 
s. d. 
No export allowable when above 
345: p- qr. 
BARLEY, BEER or BIGG, 
If at or under 28s. g. qt.—bounty 
If above 28s. and not exceeding 30s. 
—do. = - 
If above 30s. no export allowable. 
OATS. 
If at or under 16s. ».qr.—bounty 42 
If above 16s. and not exceeding 18s. 
—do. ~ - I 
If above 18s. no export allowable. 
WHEAT FLOUR, i. ¢. BISCUIT. 
High bounty p. ewt. - 1 6 
Low do. p. do, - - ° g9| 


WHEAT MEAL. s.)d 

High bounty p. cwt. - I 3 

Low do. p. do. - * @ 
RYE MEAL or FLOUR. 

High bounty p. ewt. - ° 
Low do. p. do. - - °o 4 
BARLEY, BEER, or BIGG MEAL. 
High bounty p. cwt. - © Ie 
Low do. p. do. -\ - °o § 
OAT MEAL. 

Migh bounty p. cwt. . r¢ 
Low do. p. do. - - o 6 

N. B.—Exportation not allowable when 
the particular kind of grain from whicli 
the above articles are manufaftured cu- 
ceeds the price at which export is permit- 
ted. 


$ 


TABLE (B), thewing the Prices according to which High or Low Duties are to take 
place on Importation. 


WHEAT, when imported from the 
province of Quebee, or the other 
Britith colonies or plantations in 
North America : a, 4. 

if under 61s. p. qr.—duty - 24 
if at or above 61s. but under 65s. 

—do. . - 2 

If at or above 65s.—do. - ° 
When imported from any other 
foreign country : 
if under 63s. . qxr.—duty - 24 
If at or above 63s, but ander 66s. 
—do. - 2 
If at or above 66s.—do. - ° 
RYE, BEANS, PEAS, whenim- 
ported from the province of 
uebec, of the other Britifh 
colonies or plantations in North 
America : 
If under 40s. p. qr—duty - 22 
If at or above 40s. but under 43s. 
—do. - - I 
if at or above 438.—do. - ° 

When imported from any other 
foreign country: 

If under 42s. g. qr.—daty - 42 

If at or above 42s. but under 44s. 
—do. - - I 

If at or above 44s.—do. - ° 

BARLEY, BEER, or BIGG, 
when imported from the pro- 
vince of Quebec, or the other 
Britith colonies or plantations 
in North America: 

If under 30s. 6d. p. qr.—daty 24 6 
Hf at or above 30s, 6d. but under 
345. 6d —do. . z 3 


s. a. 
If at or above 32s. 6d.—do, e.3 
When imported from any other 
foreign country : 
If under 31s. 6d. p. qr——daty 22° 
If at or above 31s. 6d. but under 
33s.—do. I 
If at or above 338. - ° 
Importationof WHEAT MEAL 
and FLOUR, to be governed 
as follows: 
When imported from thé pro- 
‘ vince of Quebec, or the other 
Britith colonies or plantations 
in North America : 
High duty p.ewt. > . ue 
Firft low duty £. do. - 
Second do: - - 
When imported from any other 
foreign country : 
High duty - - 6 
Firft low do. . - 
Second do. - - - 
OATS, when imported from the 
province of Quebec, or the o- 
ther Britith colonies or planta- 
tions in North America ; 
If under 208. p.qr—duty - 6 
If at or above 20s. but ander 21s, 
—do. - te I 
If at or above ats.—-do. - ° 
When imported from any other 
foreign country : 
If under 21s. p. qr—duty - 6 
If at or above 21s, but under 225. 
—do. - - 1 
If at or above 224.—do. - ° 


° 


t 


¥4 Qa 


35 SS 
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TABLE (RB) continued. 


OAT MBAL, when imported 
from the province of Quchec, 
or the other Britith colonies 
er plantations in North Ame- 
rica: s. 4. 

Vf under 19s. g. boll of 140 lib. 
Avoirdupois, or 128 lib. Scotch 
Troy—duty . boll - 


Importation of INDIAN CORN 
or MAIZE, to be governed 
by the price of barley as fol- 
lows : 

When imported from the pro- 
vince of Quehec, or the other 
Britith colonies or plantations 
in Noith America : 


8 
Tf at or above 19s. g. boll but under 
20s.—duty - - t High doty p. qr. - - 
If at or above 20s.—do. + © Firit low do. - . 
» When imported from any other Second do. - - . 
foreign country : When imported from any ot 
Tf under aos. p. boll—duty 8 © foreign country 1 


Vé at or above aos. but under ats. High duty : . 
~do 


" - - z a} Firft low do. - - 
Tf at or above 21s.—do. + © 6] Second do. - - 


Every kind of Grain, when manufadtured into Malt or Meal, prohibited, except- 
ing Wheat Megl or Flour, and Oat Meal. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


@ Statement of Expences attending the Culture of Corn in 1790 and 
1804, prefented to the Committees of the Honfe of Comemone by the Pro- 
prictors and Farmers of Norfolt. With fome Defultory Objervations 


A rerrrren was lately prefented to Parliament from this coun. 
complaining of the hardthips firftained by agriculturifts from im- 
itic corn laws and the heavy duty upon malt; and I fend you 2 

t, drawn up dy an intelligent agriculturift, in fupport of the 
petition which was laid before thofe in powery"and received much at- 
tention. Perhaps fome parts of the ftatemenit may be confidered as 
odjetionable, becaufe the value of crops during a whole rotation is not 

ifely marked down; but whatever weight may be attached to this 
circumftance, I venture to affure you, that the ftatement is cor- 
yeet, fo far as refpefts the yalue of labour at the periods mentioned, 
therefore entitled to the ferious confideration of every agriculturitt. 
* STATEMENT. 
Rate of Rents, and yarious Charges on | Rate of Rents, and various Charees on 


Ayable Farms, previens to the ycar Arable Farms, at this time, in the 
3790, in the weltere part of Norfplk. fame Dittriet. 


Now, [5s. to 38s. g acre. 

—— 3s. 6d gs. and 55. pudo. 

—— 3% 4s. and5s,; ig many places more 
—- 2s. 

—— 3 6d pe. 


= eno fo eo elmer 
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Ditching or fencing ts. 3d. p rood. Now, 2s. and 2s. 3d. p. rood, 
Filling and fpreading clay, ats. p. hund. 30s. p. bund. 

Do do muck, 18s. p. do. 258. p. do 

Cutting and harvefting corn, 5s. p- acre. 8s. p. acre. 


Oil-cake for Manure, 4]. p. ton. 71. and Bl. p. ten 
Ditto for feeding cattle for the fake of 9 
. ! —— tal. p. do. 
manure, from °71. to gl. p. ton. § 


BLACKESNITHS. 
Shoeing cart horfes, sd. p. thoe. Now, 74. p fhace 
Tire for carriage wheels, and for ne ship. lib 


iron work, 34d. p. lib. 
WHEEL-WRIGHTS 
Waggon, rai. Now, 20] 
Cart, ai. —— 4). Los. 
COLLAR-MAKERS. 


Geers or harnefs for 4 horfes, from 7L:togl. Now, 12]. and 14h. 
‘Traces, 6d. p. lib. gd. p lib. 


All day-work and fobbing by 
the abote three branches of 
tradé are advanced in a much 


higher proportion. 


The Expences ef growing a Barley Crop prior to the Year 1790 may be eftimatad 
as tollows : 


Firt, The TURNIP CROP as a Preparative 


Three ploughings, &c at 3s. 6d. 9. acre - 
Muck, ‘ten load p. acre, and cartage 

Filling and {preading - - 

Seed and hecing - - ° 

Rent, 10s.; tithes, 2s.; town charges, Is. 


an 


os 


The then average valuc of turnips /. ecrt - 


oo &'O O & 


Deficiency or dots L. 
in the Turnip Crop, to come out of the fuceecding Barley Crop, 


Three ploughings, &c. for bariey - - - - - - L 
Seed, three buthels, at 20s. p. quarter - ° - 
Rent, ‘tithes, and town gs - - - - - 
Harvefting - - - 

Thrathing 34 qunenes; the avenge pontans é- aere at sod p- auatr 
Carrying out to market ~ - 


° 


0000 

a 

wn 
of 6 OAR 


Re te & 


' 
3 
te wldo 
aS | 
~ 


lew 


The average product 34 quarters, at 20s. ?. quarter - - 
Lofs p..acre on a barley erop L. 


' 
| 


° 
a 
o 


* Thus it appears, on a fair calculation of expences, that a barley 
crop, even at the ald rate of rents, tithes, labour, apd poor gates, was 
by no means.a profitable crop, at the general average of 45 quarters 
per acre; and that the profit of arable land, wader this fyhem of ma- 
nagement, muft be derived more from the flock kept on the fame 
during the fucceeding two years lying in grafs, and the following wheat 
crop on ‘the flag upon one earth, than on the barley crop, .whilft this 
Lop is at fo low a price. And for the further defigiency or lols in 

this crop, oceafioned by the increafed ratc of sents, dic. &c. &c. and 
lew price of barley, fee as follows, ae 
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TURNIP CROP, 1804. 
Three ploughings at ss. - - - - 
Mucking, ten load g. acre, at 35. p. load, and cartage Is. 
Filling and fpreading, 24d. ~.do. = + - - 
Seed and hoeing - - - e « 
Rent, 15s.; tithes, 3s. 64.; town charges, 2s. - - 
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Average value of one acre ef turnips - ° ° . 
Deficiency or lofs on the turnips at this time 


For facceeding barley crop, three ploughings at 5s. - 
Seed, three bufhels at 20s. p. quarter ~ 

Rent, 15s.; tithe, 3s.; town charges, 2s. ° 
Harvelting, at 7s. 6d. p. acre - . = 
Thrafhing, 34 quarters at ts. 6d. p. quarter - 
Carting to market - - - 

Add - - - - 
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To 3% qrs. of barley, the average produce at the prefent average price 20s. 
Deficient L.i 10 0 

* Thus the lofs on the barley crop at the prefent time appears to be 
four times mere than it was prior to the year 17903 whilft the price 
of fat meat, and that of wheat, the next fucceeding crop of corn, to 
both of which we ought to look for replacing the deficiency, are alfo 
much reduced in value ; and the occupiers fubje@ at the fame time to 
the increafed charges or taxes on horfes, and other affeffed taxes, and 
ninepence in the pound on their rack-rent as on income, which income, 
I fear, in very few inftances, as corn now fells, can have any real ex- 
iftence, and. will be found an oppreffive meafure, and the tax with 
great difficulty raifed. To thefe ftatements may be added, the intereft 
of, at leaft, sl. per acre, being the value of capital employed, as alfo 
an allowance’ for the farmer’s time, all which ought to be taken 
into account.—It may not be improper to add, that as, at leaft, four 
fifths of the lands, lately brought into cultivation by enclofure, 
&c. &e. are of that quality that they cannot be kept in a proper 
fate of tillage, but at an extra expence to lands of fuperior quali- 
ty, at the prefent price of corn, thefe muft, in great part, go out 
of cultivation ; and every agriculturift well knows, that if laid down 
to pafturage again, fifty years will not return them to as good an 
herbage as they were taken from. Thus, for the firft two or three 
years they may grow fomething, the next ten nothing; next five 
very little, and fo-on ; by which a certain lofs to the community muft 
be experienced, and oftentimes large fums of money again expend- 
ed for the importation of corn, which I have not the leaft hefita- 
tion of affirming might, and will be grown in the United Kingdom, 
if the fpirit of agriculture is kept on by a fair remunerating price of 
corn ; while the fmall extra price to the prefent price of corn, it muft 
be recolleéted, will revert back again to the confumer in every branch 
of trade, who, I take the liberty of afferting, dire€ily .or indirecily, 
feels more or lefs the effect of the oppreffion the agncultural interéft 
fuilains at this moment. ’ | 
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I feel fome hefitation in admitting the opinion given in the above 
ftatement, that a quantity of corn may at all times be grown in this 
ifland fufficient for the confumpt of its inhabitants, were the prefent 
fpirit of agriculture kept up by a fair remunerating price. My reafons 
for hefitatimg to concur in this opinion, fhall be given in a few words, 
leaving you to judge of their validity. 

The quantity of corn raifed in different vente, muft be regulated in 
a great meafure by the. temperature of the weather which prevails in 
each: hence, it is no uncommon thing for farmers, in fome P afons, to 
have one fourth, nay, even one third more produce from the like ex- 
teat of ground than what they have in others. The feafons are nct 
under the controul or direétion of Parliament ; therefore any thing thet 
can be done by the Legiflature muft prove infufficient for accomplifk- 
ing a regular and permanent fupply of home corn to the inhabitants 
of Great Britain. I grant, that a ftimulus to agriculture may be ob- 
tained by fecuring the home market to a certain degree, exclufively, in 
favour of our farmers; but that a quantity of corn can af ail times 
be grown at home fufficient for the confumpt of the people, I can by 
no means admit. To be fure, if agriculture is ftimulated and excited, 
the deficiency arifing from bad feafons will be lefs felt ‘than if encou- 
ragement had been withheld ; therefore I acknowledge that a fair re- 
muneration to the grower is the beft method of procuring the greateft 
pollible fupply of grain at all times. 

The price of corn may, in fome {mall degree, be affeSted by other 
caufes, though fo trifling as hardly to dderee notice. During the late 
war, when wheat advanced to 160s. per quarter, and barley to 80s. 
I was confidered by many people as deferving a ftrait jacket, becaufe, 
in defiance of the peel Gcxtined I maintained that war was not 
the caufe of thefe extravagant prices. It was in vain that I urged 
the ftate of the carn trade during former wars, particularly during the 
American conteft, when corn was hterally a drug in the market. In- 
deed, the prices of the paft year furnifh a ftrong corroborative proof 
that the corn trade is influenced little either by war or peace ; but that 
feafons are altogether the barometer, if I may ule the expreffion, which 
regulate the market value. If good crops are procured for two or 
three years fucceffively, corn will be plentiful, confequently muft be 
cheap; whereas, if we are vifited with a feafon or two of an adverfe 
kind, fuch as 1799 and 1800, fcarcity and advanced prices will fure- 
ly follow. In a word, the more I confider the opinion now examined, 
the impratticability of gaining a regular and conftant fupply of grain 
mare clearly appears. 

I am, yours, &c. 


Norfilk, 1804. A Friexp to Acaicunrur:. 
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Excerers from the Report of the Committee appointed to inquire whether 
any, and what Difference ought to be allowed in the Rate of Duty pay. 
able on Malt made from Barley of the Growth of England, and fram 
Barley and Bigg of the Growth of Scotland. 


Your Committee find, that a tax on malt was originally eftablithed 
in England during the troubles in the reign of Charles 1. ; but it is 
unneceffary, upon the prefent occafion, to trace it farther back than to 
the year 1697, when by an a& a. and oth William IM. cap. 22.) a 
duty of 6d. per bufhel was impofed on malt, and proportionable fums on 
certain liquors, as cyder and perry, which might otherwife prevent the 
confumption of that article. It was at firft given for two years and a 
quarter, but for many years paft it has only been granted from year to 
year, and hence it is known by the name of the * Annual Malt Tax.’ 

The exigencies of the ftate, however, foon rendered it neceffary to 
impofe heavier duties upon fo extenfive an article of confumption ; and 
in later times, thefe additional taxes, inftead of being temporary, were 
made permanent, for the purpofe of defraying the intereft of various 
loans. The firlt permanent duty was impofed anno 1760, at the rate 
of gd. per bufhel ; a further tax of 15 per cent. was granted anno 1779 ; 
and an additional permanent duty of 6d. 4%. per bufhel was impofed 
anno 1780, As it became difficult, however, to colle& thefe permanent 
taxes, and to keep the accounts feparate, whilft they confifted of fuch 
minute fractions, they were confolidated in the year 1787, and one per- 
manent tax, to the amount of gd. per bufhel, was impofed. Burt the 
nature of this tax was changed, when the plan for redeeming the land- 
tax was adopted ; for as it became neceffary to fubftitute a fure and 
productive revenue, in lieu of that branch, the above mentionéd perma- 
nent tax on malt was among others feleéted, and ever fince it has like- 
wife been annually granted, as a fubftitute for the annual land-tax. 

hn the year 1802, an addition was made to the former duties on malt 
to the amount of ys, td. per bufhel ; which was of a permanent nature ; 
and in 1803, a further tax, at the rate of two fhillings per bufhel, was 
impofed, to continue during the prefent war, and for fix months after 
its conclufion. 

The following, then, are the taxes on malt now payable in England: 
‘ : Per Bujtel. 

t. Old annual malt tax eo - 2 ee ‘Gye op 
2. Anrtal'malt tax, in lieu of the annual landtax 0 © 9 


Total annual Leo 1 33 
3. Permanent malt tax, anno 1802 -- - - Oo fF OF 
4 Temporary malt tax, to continue during the wee 
; o 2 0 
granted anmg 1803 - eee 


Total duties on malt in England L.o 4 4. 
-In the Appendix, a particular account is given of the malt tax 


ia Scotland. It appears from that detail, ang from the--informa- 
fio 
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tion which De Foe furnifhes in his Hiftory of the Union, that the 
Scotifh Commiffioners, when the treaty was. negociating, ftruggled 
earneflly'to be totally exempted from any tax on malt. on the dif- 
ference between the two countries, in regard to this important particu- 
lar, was at laft compromifed in the following manner, that Scotland 
fhould be exempted from the malt tax during the continuance of the 
war which then fubfifted, after which any farther exemption was refer- 
red to the Parliament of Great Britain, with this exprefs declaration, 
in the words of the 14th article of the Union, * That it cannot be fup- 
pofed the Parliament of Great Britain will ever lay any burden, but for 
the good of the whole, and with due regard to the abilities and cir- 
cumftances of every part of the United Kingdom. ’ 

In 1713, the annual malt tax of 6d. per buthel was firft extended to 
Scotland ; but after a trial of twelve years, it was thought advifeable, 
in 1725, to reduce it to one half of that fum; and during the whole 
period, from 1725 to 1802, the malt made in Scotland was only charged 
one half of the rates impofed in England.’ The taxes granted in 1802 
and 1803, however, were extended over the whole ifland, with the ex- 
ception of 8d. per bufhel on bigg,; which was deduted from the lait 
duty. The taxes on malt, therefore, payable in Scotland, are as follow : 

Per Buftel. 

1. Old annual malt tax - - - © Lio o 3 

2. Annual malt tax, in lieu of annval land tax 

Total annual 
3. Permanent malt tax, azno 1802 er. ot 
4. Temporary malt tax of 1803, to continue during thewar 0 2 © 
Total tax on Scotch barley Lio 3 
Dedution in favour of Scotch bigg, anno 1803 - 3200 (OO 
Total tax on Scotch bigg L.o 3 oF 

The following, therefore, are the duties on malt, whether made of 
barley or bigg, now payable in the two countries : 

1. On malt made of Englifh barley - - « 

2. On malt of Scotch barley - © yA) ended 

3. On malt of Scotch bigg + - - e 


Such are the prefent rates; but it is to be obferved, that, during a 
period of feventy-feven years prior to 1802, the difference was ftill 
greater, Scotch malt paying only one haif of the duty charged on 
Eoglith malt. 

fs writings on Natural Hiftory, barley is divided into. four forts; but, 
for our prefent purpofe, it is only neceilary to confider two of them, 
namely, the two-rowed barley, and that inferior fort, commonly known 
under the name of bigg or bear. 

The two-rowed barley is of fo fuperior a fort, that it is always culti- 
vated where it is poffible to raife it with advantage, Its weight is 
greater, the grains are larger, the hufk thinner, and the farina of a more 
valuable quality, yielding proportignably more {pirits, and not only a 
greater quantity of matt liquer, but allo of a much better Mvour. 
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Bigg, on the other hand, is defcribed as having a much thicker and 
fhorter {pike than the two-rowed barley; but, at the fame time, a greater 
number of grains in an ear or fpike,.in the proportion of at leaft from 
three to two, and often producing even forty-two grains, when common 
barley has but twenty-two. The ear of bigg, it is obferved, is feldom 
more than 2 inches in length; it is fquare, with two rows of grains on 
two of the fides, and on the other two, a fingle row of grains runs up 
the middle. 

In fhort, it is a different fpecies of the fame genus. 

Bigg, it is well known, from its hardinefs, and from its not requiring 
the fame quantity of heat, nor the fame length of time to ripen it as 
barley, is peculiarly well calenlated for cold and mountainous diltricés 
in general; but there are circumftances which render the cultivation of 
that grain not only proper for, but indifpenfably neceflary to, many very 
extenfive traéts of country in Scotland. 

In the firft place, no other forts of grain, but bigg and oats, can be 
raifed in them; and as a rotation of crops is effential for productive 
hufbancry, were the cultivation of bigg to be difcouraged, the fyftem 
of agriculture the belt calculated for that part of the country would 
be at once overturned. In the fecond place, bigg, from its being fown 
later in the feafon than oats, requiring more ploughings and a finer tilth, 
and remaining for a fhorter fpace of time on the ground, and being lefs 
affected by wind and rain, is the fpecies of grain by far the beft calcu- 
lated for laying down arable land with fown graffes ; hence, the artificial 
herbage, and confequently, the improvement of the country, and its 
means of maintaining live flock, whether for cultivation or food, depends 
upon the culture of this plant. And, in the third place, the raifing of 
bigg is the only means by which the northern and mountainous diftridts 
of Scotland can be protected from the horrors of famine. That grain, 
from the quicknefs of its growth, can be reaped in feafons where even 
oats have either totally failed, or are greatly damaged by rainy harvelts : 
It furnifhes food, therefore, in thofe periods of calamity, and with this 
additional circumftance in its favour, that a mixture of bigg with da- 
maged oats can be converted into meal, which may be made ufe of in 
times of fcarcity with fafety ; whereas, the meal of fuch oats, without 
{uch a mixture, could not be ufed at all, or at leaft without injuring the 
health of thofe who might be compelled to live apon it. 


On all thefe grounds, Your Committee are impreffed, not only with 
the neceflity 6f-promoting the cultivation of this {pecies of grain in the 
northern or mountainous diftri&ts of Scotland, but alfo with the policy 
of avoiding, as much as poffible, any meafure by which the ‘quantity 
ufually produced is likely to be diminifhed ; and in regard to any difli- 
culty in diftinguifhing malt made of bigg, fron malt made of Scotch or 
Englifh barley, .Your Committee beg to refer to an aét pafled in the 
courfe of laft year (43. Geo. IL. cap. 145.) by which regulations 
are already provided * for preventing frauds, by making of malt from 
bear ox bigg, in Scotland.’ In the Appendix, there is an 8 
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of the quantity of bigg malted under that aét, from midfummer to 
Chriftmas 1803. 


On the rate of duty which ought to be impofed on malt made from 
barley of the growth of England, and from barley and bigg of the 
growth of Scotland. 


In difcuffing this important part of the fubject, Your Committee had 
two points under their confideration, namely, 1. What was the average 
price of the barley and bigg produced in the two countries; and, 2. 
Whether that ought to be the fole criterion according to which the rate 
of duty ougbt to be impofed. 

For the purpofe of obtaining the information on the fubjeé& of the 
prices of thefe different forts of grain, Your Committee directed the 
following accounts to be laid before them: 1. The average prices of 
Englith barley, including the barley of Wales, for twelve years, ending 
it January 1804, 2. The average prices of Scotch barley during the 
fame period. And, 3. The average prices of Scotch bigg. It may be 
fufficient in this place to ftate the totals, and the refults. 


i Per Quarter. 
Difference of price between Englifh barley and Scotch barley, 

on the average of twelve years - - - - °o 7 2 
Difference between Englith barley and Scotch bigg - O10 5% 


The difference between thefe prices, taking the price of Englith bar- 
ley as the flandard, may be thus ftated: Scotch barley is 14 per cent., 
and Scotch bigg 284 per cent. lower than the average price of the barley 
of England, including Wales. Your Committee, however, find that 
the prices of grain, afcertained annually by the Sheriffs of the differ. 
ent counties of Scotland, under the fanétion of a jury upon oath, 
(which are known under the name of ¢ the Fiars of the Year”) are 
lower than even thofe above mentioned. As to bigg, in particular, 
it appears that, for the laft twelve years, the average price is il, 4s. 
with a {mall fraétion, or two fhillings and five pence per quarter lefs 
than what is ftated in the preceding Tables. This vould make a dif. 
ference of about 35 per cent. between the price of Englifh barley and 
that of Scotch bigg. 

YourCommittee next proceeded to confider, whether thefe prices ought 
to be accounted the fole criterion according to which the proportion of 
duty on thefe articles ought to be impofed. 

Regarding this particular, it occurred, that grain of inferior quality 
requires more trouble and expence to manufacture it, either into fpirits 
or into malt liquor, than where the article is iotrinfically more valuable. 
For inftance, 1,000 quarters of Englith barley, at the average price of 
il, 168. 11d, per quarter, would be purchafed for 1,8451. 16s. 8d.; the 
fame fum would purchafe' 1,395 quarters of bigg, at the average price 
of that grain, namely, 11. 6s. 54d: On the fuppofition that the one 
would produce as much fpirits or malt liquor as the other, yet, as more 
trouble and expence muft be required to manufacture 1,395 quarters 
than 1900, there is no doubt which article the maltfter, the diftiller, or 
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the brewer would prefer. It would therefore be unreafonable to impofe 
the fame quantum of malt-tax on the 1395 quarters of bigg, as on 1000 
quarters of barley; and this obfervation muft have additional force, 
when it is applied to an article, the cultivation of which, for various 
reafons already ftated, ought in particular diftri€ts to be encouraged as 
much as poffible. 

On this point, and regarding a variety of other particulars conneéted 
with this inquiry, Your Committee beg leave to refer to the very fatis- 
fa&tory evidence given by the Reverend Doétor Skene Keith. 

Under thefe circumftances, the Committee have found it difficult to 
form an opinion regarding the exat proportion of duty that ought to 
be impofed on all the different articles to which this report relates; at 
the fame time, they have no doubt that there fhould be a deduction 
from the two laf duties, in favour of Scotch bigg, to the amount of one 
third thereof. As to Scotch barley, the Committee have flated the faéts 
contained in the Report and the Appendix, without, however, being 
able to agree in any conclufive opinion upon the fubject. 


er ee 


Excerrts from Dr Skene Keitn’s Evidence. 


Have you applied yourfelf to agricultural and chemical inquiries ? 

I have applied myfelf to both. With refpeét to agriculture, I have 
improved my owa glebe, or parfonage lands, conjilting of about 25 
Englith acres, at a great expence; and I have turned my attention to 
the Corn Laws, and to the fale of corn by weight. In regard to 
chemiftry, I have devoted a great part of my time and ftudies to the 
diftillation of ardent {pitits, from barley, bigg, and various other ma- 
terials. 

Is not the county of Aberdeen one of the largeft and moft produétive 

counties in the northern parts of Scotland ? 

The county of Aberdeen is one of the largeft in Scotland, and one 
of the moft productive in the northern parts of that kingdom. It con- 
tains about 1300 fquare miles, or 654,000 Scotch, or 832,000 Englih 
acres in round numbers; it maintains nearly 124,000 inhabitants, or, 
4';th part of the population of Scotland; and it exports, confiderable 
quantities of oats and oatmeal, and alfo of bigg and of bearmeal. 

Do they cultivate both barley and bigg in the county of Aberdeen? 

Barley is very little cultivated in Aberdeenfhire, becaufe we have not 
heat in {ummer, except in very warm feafons, for ripening barley, which 
is nearly one third part longer on the ground than bear or bigg is, at 
an average of feafons. In late harveits, fuch as 1782 and 1799, the 
Kittle barley we had was deftroyed, which has rendered our farmers averfe 
to the raifing of barley ; but we cultivate bigg, generally after turnips, 
with fuccefs. 

What do you fuppofe the average quantity of each produced ? 

The quantity of barley is a mere trifle, as it is fown only occafionally 


by a few gentlemen farmers; and it is difficult to ftate an average that 
is 
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is both fo {mall at beft, and is alfo fo flu€tuating. I don’t think that 
we have 200 quarters raifed, communibus annis, in the whole county 5 
perhaps little more than 100 quarters annually. But of bear or bigg 
we raife a great deal; and to give any thing lke a correét idea of this, 
1 mult fate the averages at different periods ; for a general average would 
rather miflead, than convey ufeful information. Before the introdu€tion 
of the turnip hufbandry ia this county (which cannot be traced farther 
tack than forty years, and was not general till twenty years ago) we 
had probably 14,000 or 15,000 Scots acres, of what we termed our 
infield lands, annually fown with bear or bigg; and the produce varied 
from 35,000 to nearly 50,coo quarters, according as the feafons were 
good or bad. Tem years ago, when there was q liberal competition be- 
tween the brewers in the towns and the numerous licenfed diftillers who 
were fcattered over the county (which occafioned a great demand for 
bear or bigg) the great wide balks, or pieces of barren land, between 
the ridges of our infield or old croft lands, were ploughed up, the 
ditia&tion between infield and outfield ground was gradually abolithed, 
and a great proportign of the latter was limed and manured for a crop 
of turnips; and then laid down with bear and grafs feeds. Our agri- 
culture at this time was rapidly advancing towards perfection; and, at 
this period, or from 1790 to 1799, the quantity of bear or bigg annually 
raifed was more than double of what it had been twenty or thirty years 
before, varying from 80,000 to about 110,000 quarters, according to 
the goodnefs of the feafons. But the greater part of the @ounty of 
Aberdeen being deprived of the privileges of the intermediate diftri& 
in regard to diftillation, and being fubjeéted to the fame laws, in regard 
to this, to which the Lowland counties of Scotland are fubje@, all our 
diftillers, except a few in the Highland diftri& of the county, were 
flopped in 18co, as they were not able to take out licenfes onthe 
conditions then fixed, and at the high licenfe duty impofed on the 
contents of their ftills; and by depriving us of the demand from our 
licenfed diftillers, our agriculture received a very fevere check. In 
1802, it was ftill more deeply injured by the great addition to the malt- 
tax, and by impefing the fame addition upon all kinds of malt made 
either in England or in Scotland ; which altered fo very confiderably 
the proportion of the ratio of taxatien between Englifh and Scotch 
malt, and was peciiliarly unfavourable to the rajfing of bear or bigg in 
this county. “This greatly reduced the quantity of that {pecies of grain 
which was'fown in 1802 and 1803; and this year 1 believe we will not 
fow much more than we did forty years ago. The crop of 1802 was 
very light, and required at“Htaft one fourth part to be taken off or 
¥.anowed away in the dreffing, owing to the coldnefs of the fummer, 
and the latenefe of ‘the harveit ; fo that it could not afford to pay the 
high taxes on malt; but was either given to our cattle, or made into 
, bearmeal, or ftill «remains unfold. 1 know I could not fell‘my own 
bigg (whether my ftipend bear, or what was faifed on my glebe) at any 
Price to.a maltiler ; and that 1 was obliged to get it all made into meal 
| ktautumn, when it fold only at 7d. or 744. per Aberdeenthire peck, 
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or 18. per 14 Englith pounds; and that [ did not clear tos. per quarter 
on the worft, nor above 16s. on the beft bigg of 1802; being obliged 
to empty my fmall granary, and to make room for the excellent bear of 
1803, which is 30 per cent. better than what I had in 1802, and 15 per 
cent. above the medium quality. I fuppofe we had 70,t00 quarters in 
r802, and lait year (though lefs was fown) 75,000. 

What is the average value of barley compared to bigg ? 

The value of basley raifed in Aberdeenthire is extremely unequal. 
But, in general, we reckon 4 quarters of good barley equal to 5 quarters 
of good bigg. I fhall afterwards detail the experiments by which | 
afcertained the relative values (for the purpofe of yielding fpirits) of 
bear or bigg, and of Englith and Scotch barley, of certain fpecified 
weights per bufhel. 

Is the confnmption of malt increafing or decreafing in the county of 

Aberdeen ? 

The ufe of malt has decreafed very much with us, owing to the 
ftoppage of our licenfed dittilleries, the late great addition to the malt- 
fax, and the alterations of the proportion of malt duty on. bigg, and on 
Englith and Scotch barley. 

What has been the effect of the late increafe of the duties of malt in 

Aberdeenfhire in regard to the quantity confumed ? 

I have already fkated, that much lefs has been confumed, owing both 
to the increafe of the duties and the alteration of the ratio of taxation; 
I am now to ftate, from the books of the Collector of Excife, how 
much the quantity of malt in the Aberdeen colle&tion has decreafed 
within thefe eighteen months, owing to both thefe caufes, and efpecially 
to the alteration of the ratio of taxation. 


1st, From 24th June 1802 to.do. 1803, Couch bufiels - 119,433 
* . - - do. - Floor bufhels - 101,690 
Total of both kinds - ° Buthels 221,123 


But as a deduétion of one fifth is to be made from the couch gauge, 
and of one half from the floor gauge, to convert them into dry malt, 
the above quantity of couch buthels amounts only to 95,5 46.4 

And the above quantity of floor buthels is only - 50,845. 

The total quantity of dry malt, paying duty from 

24th hae 1802 to 24th Just 109, id : } 146,394 
’ aa a | 
Paying a malt duty of 205 per bufhel, orin all - 125275 10 6 
4dly, From June 24th to December 24th 1803, Couch buthels 29,181 
. - - Do : - Floor buthels 35,771 
Grofs amount of 6 months firice the laft additional tax 64,952 

But after deducting as above ¢th for the — 
couch gauge, -- = = - Couch only 23,344.8 

And after one half from the floor gauge, _ Flooronly —_17,885.5 

Total of dry malt for laft 6 months Pett 1,2 


Paying a malt duty of 3s. + per bufhel, or in all L. 6,206 0. 4 
This 
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This is only 68). 5s. rd. more than half of the 12,2751. tos. 6d. 
which the malt-tax produced when the duty was only 4 of what it is 
fince June laft'; and it proves both that the late increafe of the duties 
on malt has produced no addition to the Revenue, but has been attended 
with a real lofs (as Jome hundred pounds additional expences have been 
incurred in collecting it) ; and alfo, that the people of Aberdeenthiré 
ufe only 5 bufhels of malt, where they laft year ufed 9 buthels; an equal 
lofs to the agriculture of the county, and to the comfortable fubfiftence 
of its inhabitants. 

What is the ufual time of reaping or cutting down and harvelting 

barley and bigg ? 

This depends very much on the feafon. Harveft begins in this county 
at all periods from the roth of Auguft to the 17th of September, fot 
cutting bear or bigg; the medium may be about the 24th of Augutft. 
Barley is generally two weeks later than bear in our county, and in 
alate feafon three or four weeks later; in which cafe, it is gerierally 
an unproductive crop. In 1782, 1 did not cut down my bear till thé 
13th of November. 

With refpe& to the harvefting of bear or bigg aftér it is cut downy 
this depends upon the expofure of the field, on the ftate of the weather, 
and on its being fown down with grafs feeds or not. If fown with 
grafs feeds, in a late feafon the grain lodges, and both deftroys the grafs 
and alfo injures the fubfequent crop. With many other advantages in 
favcur of the new hufbandry, this is one of the difadvantages of an im: 
proved cultivation, in a bad feafon and a northerly climate, to which we 
mull fubmit for a greater advantage. 

Have you made any experiments to afcertain the different qualities of 
barley, bear, and bigg, in regard to the ale and fpirits which each 
will produce ? dnd under whoft authority did you make thefe expe- 
riments ? 

I have made a number of experiments in diflillation in the years 17995 

1802, and 1803. 

The firlt was at the defire of the Scotch Diftillery Committee, wher 
1 was before them as an evidence in 1798, and when. the Committee 
gave their recommendation in my favour to the Commiffioners of Excife 
in Scotland. This firft feries of experiments was therefore under the 
joint authority of the Diftillery Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
and of the Scotch Board of Excife. My parole evidence as to matters 
of fa&t, and my written anfwers to queftions of fcience, are printed in 
the Appendix to the Report of the Dittillery Committee in 1798; and 
two reports of my experiments, along with a paper on the dittillery laws, 
are publifhed in the Appendix to the Report of the fame Committee in 
1799. At that time | diftilled nine kinds of [pirits, from malt, raw 
grain, carrots, and potatoes. 

The fecond feries of experiments was made in 1802, under the fole 
authority of the Commiffioners of Excife in Scotland. That year I 
diftilled fifteen different kinds of {pirits from roots, with only a {mall 
Preportion of malt for promoting the fermentation. 
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The third feries of experiments: was conducted in 1803, alfo under 
the.above authority ; when I diftilled various combinations of roots, raw 
fugar, and lees of wine; and afterwards afcertained, by dittillation, the 
relative values of weak, middling, and good bigg, and of Englifh and 
Scotch barley. I have drawn up, in 2 feparate paper, a general view of 
my whole experiments, to which | refer for more particular information. 
I only judge it neceflary, in this place, to flate, that the quarter of 
Englifh barley, containing 51 avoirdupois pounds per buthel, and 10,016 
barley corns in the pound, when made into malt, and properly brewed 
and attenuated to ©, yielded, in a medium of two experiments, 23 gal- 
lons of fpirits, 1 to 10 above proof ;—that a quarter of Scotch barley, 
weighing 48 pounds per bufhel, and containing 11,560 grains in the 
pound, malted and treated in the fame manner, produced 18} of the 
fame ftrength ; that a quarter of the belt bigg, weighing 46 pounds per 
buthel, and containing 14,112 bear corns in the pound, when treated in 
like manner, yielded 154 gallons ;—that a quarter of middling bigg, 
weighing 42 pounds per bufhel, and containing 16,995 bear corns in the 
pound, produced 10} gallons ‘of {pirits;—and that a quarter of weak 
bigg, weighing 36 pounds per buthel, and containing 21,248 bear corns 
in the pound, yielded 7,5, gallons, 1 to 10 above hydrometer proof. 

What is the refult of your experiments in regard to the quantum of 

tax that fhould be impofed according to the different qualities of 
barley and bigg ? 

In general it is to be obferved, that a manufacturer fhould have the 
price of the raw material, the expence of labour, the intereft of his 
capital, and the rent of his premifes, and alfo a decent profit on his 
trade, befides paying the taxes of Government. It is more difficult to 
obtzin all thefe things, when coarfe materials are wfed, than where finer 
are employed. But the beft general rule would be, when the raw 
materials are only 3 of the value of finer materials, to make that fimple 
fra&tion a compound one, and call it 4 of 3, or ,%; which fhould be 
the ratio of taxation. In like manner, if the raw materials be } is 
value, then the tax fhould be + of 4, or ¢ of the tax which is paid for 
the beft materials. On thefe principles, the beft judgement I can form, 
im confequence of the experiments which I have conduéted, and the 
neareft calculation that I can make, is, that a quarter of malt from 
Scotch bigg fhould-pay 4 of the duty impofed on a quarter of malt from 


Englifh barley, and that a quarter of Scotch barley fhould pay } of the 


Englith duty. 

Does malt of an inferior quality, when brewed for malt liquor, yield 
more or lefs, proportionally, than it does when brewed for the 
purpofe of diftillation ; dr is it attended with more inconveniences 
to the brewer ; and is it proportionally of more or lefs value to him 
than to the diftiller ? 

Malt ‘of an inferior quality, when brewed for malt liquor, yield* 
proportionally lefs than it can do if properly diluted and brewed for 
the rere of diftillation. It is dangerous for the brewer to pour {© 
niuch liquor on malt of an inferior quality as the diftiller can do, for 
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fear of endangering the flavour of his liquor. The diftiller, if he gets 
a greater quantity of extraétive matter, is lefs interefted about the flavour 
of his worts, both becaufe they have to undergo a complete attenuation 
and the fubfequent procefs of dittillation, and alfo becaufe the flavour 
or quality of his fpirits depends principally upon feparating from them 


the effential and empyreumatic oils when they are diltilling. But the 


brewer muft beware of fearching too feverely the grains of his malt, 
efpecially where this is of inferior quality ; otherwife, he will lofe more 
by deteriorating the quality of his malt liquor, than he can gain by any 
addition to the quantity af his extraét; and, therefore, high heats and 
a number of liquors would be deftruétive to the brewer who ufes inferior 


grain. Nay, in late harvefts and bad feafons, it becomes neceffany to mix. 


either the malt or the worts of Scotch bigg with thofe of Englith bar- 
ley, in order to procure a palatable liquor. 

Indeed, by the prefent Excife laws, which impofe the whole fpirit 
duty on the wath, the Englifh diftiller cannot fearch his grains fo 
thoroughly as the brewer often does: but where a diftiller is not limited 
in his operations by a duty on the wath, he both can and will fearch 
the malt in his math tun, farther than what it will be. prudent for the 
brewer to attempt, if his grain is of an inferior quality, In conduéting 
my experiments laft year, 1 poured feven liquors on the malt of Englith 
barley ; fix on that of Scotch barley; five on the malt of beft Scotch 
bigg ; and four liquors on the two inferior kinds; trying by the 
faccharometer the ftrength of my worts, till I rendered the grains fo 
perfectly infipid, that my horfes would not eat them. If I had been 
brewing ale of any kind, 1 would have ftopped at five liquors, at moft, 
for my Englifh: barley, four for my Scotch, and three for my malt made 
of bigg. My experiments, therefore, make inferior grain fomewhat 
more valuable for the diftiller than for the brewer; though they thew 
very nearly the comparative values of the differeat kinds of malt, even 
for the latter purpofe. 

Have you agcefs to know the effects of the high proportion of the 
malt-tax on Scotch barley and bigg, in any other part of Scotland 
except Aberdeenfhire ? 

Independently of ‘all the private information which I could colle& on 
this fubje€t, 1 have examined both the printed Accounts of May 2d 
1804, refpecting the duties of Excife on malt made in Scotland, and 
alfo the Account prefented to this Committee from the Excife of that 
country on the 11th inflant—-from which 1 am led to draw the following 
conclutions : 


1. The total quantity of malt made in Scotland for ten years pre- 
ceding midfummer 1803, amounted to 16,244,'97+', bufhels, But as 
1795, 1799, and 3800 were unfruitful feafons, and as both barley and 
bigg were made into meal in great quantities, and as not quite half of 
the ufual quantity of malt was ufed in thefe calamitous ycars, I throw 
them out of the account when forming an average ; and | find that, in 
the other feven years, the quantity of malt made in Scotland amounts 
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to 13,473,2214%, bufhels, and that the yearly average is 1,924,746 
buthels. 5 

2. The quantity malted from midfummer 1802, when the firft altera- 
tion of the ratio of the duty on Scotch malt took place, to midfummer 
3803, was nearly $ part lefs than the medium of feven years, or 
35644,104% buthels. This thewed that the ratio of malt daty on Scot. 
land was already too high, and ought not to haye been increafed. 

3. The quantity of malt made from midfummer 4803 to Chritmas 
following, inftead of being nearly one half, or at any rate about two 
fifths, was only 341,078 bufhels, This is not } part of the yearly 
average. 

4. The whole malt-tax levied in Scotland from midfummer 1802 to 
mnidfummer 1803, amounted to 137,868I. 178. 3d.—But 

The malt-duty, from midfummer to Chriftmas 1803, 

only to - ; - - - - L. 92,422 14 4 

And from this is to be dedu&ed the duty on ftock in 

" hand - - - - - : - 34,808 7 @ 

So that the whole duty on malt made laft half year is ‘aa 

itl 8 De Be : 57614 7 4 
At this rate, the whole malt-tax for a year is 115,228 14 8 
This is lefs than the latt years, or 137,868]. 178. 3d., ae 

OP huteacgtes bm me G5 fer Re « L. 22,640 2 11 


I acknowledge that the malt made in the fummer half year is not 
above two fifths of the malt made in the whole year; but it is evident, 
that the high ratio of the malt-tax on the whole of Scotland, joined to 
the late great addition to that tax, has defeated the object of raifing 
a greater revenue: And I firmly believe, that a tax of 2s. 103d. per 
buthel on malt made from Scotch barley, and of 2s. 2d. on all malt 
made of bigg, while the duty on malt made in England is 4s. 4d., 
would produce more clear revenue to Government than a higher ratio 
of duty. Direé& taxes can be levied by compulfion ; but indireé taxes, 
or taxes on ‘confumption, can be carried only to @ certain length ; and 
on atticles of inferior value, compared to raw materials of a better 
quality, too high a ratio on the inferiot article mult always hurt the 
Revenue. use > sew tre fb 
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REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Effays Literary, Political and Economical, in Two Volumes, by 
Joun Garpiner, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficiani, 
and of the Royal Society, Edinburgh, (c.. Conttable & Co, Edin- 
burgh, and T. N. Longman & O. Rees, London. 1803. 


Disquisitions, like thofe now before us, whith involve the happi- 
nefs and welfare of mankind in an important degree, are generally re- 
ceived in a favourable manner, So numerous, however, have publica- 
tions of this kind been of late years, that one of two things may rea- 
fonably be expeéted to follow ; either that the people will be fuffi- 
ciently enabled to form correét notions upon every point conneét- 
ed with rural and political economy, or they will be furfeited with 
fuch a lavifhment of advice, efpecially as it is often beftowed by thofe 
who would not have been the worfe of inftruétion themfelves. Earls 
and Lords, phyficians and furgeons, have lately ftepped forward and 
proffered advice for promoting the internal improvement of the coun- 
try; in fhort, all ranks, except the lawyers, have lent their aid te 
forward fuch a meritorious and important obje@. We beg pardon, 
even an Honourable Judge has condefcended to throw in his mite, 
thereby fhowing the fenfe he entertained of the value of agriculture to 
the ftate. 

In making thefe preliminary remarks, we by no means apply any of 
them to the Posner author of thefe volumes; on the contrary, we are 
in duty bound to declare, that much gratification has been experienced 
by us in examining his fentiments on a variety of topics, none of which 
are undeferving of notice. If he has not addéd largely to our original 
ftock of information, he has at leaft conveyed a good deal, of pleafure, 
by illuftrating fome important fubjeéts with concifenefs and perfpi- 
cuity. Upon fome of them, he perhaps has formed erroneous opie 
nions ; but even here critici{m is in a great meafure difarmed by the 
fairnefs and candour which he conftantly exhibits. Three fourths of 
the eflays being foreign to the defign of our oe fhall con- 
fine this review to the feétions which more particularly relate to agri- 
cultural concerns. ’ 

Thefe feétions are, the 3d, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, oth, and roth, 
of the firft volume. In examining them, we fhall ftate our fentiments 
with freedom ; and, avoiding every faftidious remark, will with greater 
pleafure beftow approbation where we think it merited, than convey 
cenfure, even where opinions appear to be loofely taken up. Some 
people feem to think that a review fhould contain all the errors of the 
author, and none of his truths ; but our couduct fhall-always be guided 
by more liberal principles. 
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The third feétion is on the progreffive improvement of agriculture, 
and means of its increafe to anfwer the rifing demands of the public, 
At the outfet, Dr Gardiner falls into an error, at leaft his opinion, if 
acted upon, would effectually retard improvement. He afferts, in fub- 
ftance, that it is the duty of Parliament to keep the prices of provi- 
fions low, in order that the wages of labour may be regulated in a 
fimilar.manner. Now, it occurs to us, and we have lon practically 
experienced the truth of it, that the value of labour is feldom if ever 
afcertained by the price of provifions, but that the market value of 
the article is, almoft in every cafe, regulated by the demand for the 
particular fort of labour that is wanted. People who write upon the price 
of provifions, fhould refleét that the value of money is now totally 
altered, and that a fhilling for a peck of meal is a very different 
thing to the farmer from what it was in former times. His rert is 
augmented ; the value of the labour he employs is, in every cafe, doub- 
led ; and public burdens, formerly almoft unknown to him, are now 
of confiderable magnitude. Befides, fuch fhould confider that high and 
low prices are only comparative, and that eighteen pence for a peck of 
meal is in reality a lower price at this time to the confumer than a hhil- 
ling was twenty years ago, his relative abilities to pay the price being 
duly attended to. Why fhould it be thought that low prices tend to 
promote national profperity? If provifions are produced at an in: 
creafed expence, the manufacturer of them is entitled to an increafe 
of price, otherwife he would be ruined by the trade in which he is 
concerned. The fubjeé& will not bear an argument. Indeed, in a 
{ubfequent feétion, p. 448. Dr Gardiner admits, that ¢ it is a {peci- 
ous, but falfe argument, that the price of labour is, in inofl cafes, 

roportioned to the price of provifions ; for in fome diftriéts,’ fays he, 
* the price of labour is {carcely fufficient for the maintenance of a fa- 
mily ; whilft in fome of the manufacturing towns it is too high, to be 
confiftent with the profperity of our trade.’ After this admiflion, we 
ra it would be fuperfluous to fay qne ward more upon the 
‘fubje&. wo FO 

We are much of Dr Gardiner’s opinion concerning the deficien- 
cy of Britifh grain, and have’ more than once declared it to be ex- 
Fedignt ‘and neceflary to ‘increafe the quantity of cultivated land. 

his, as he very juitly obferves (p. 412.), can only be accomplitbed 
by the divifion of coifimons and the culture of wafte lands, which, in 
their prefent ftate, are undoubtedly very unproductive. Perhaps, with 
the condition of thefe lands, now ftyled common and wafle, Dr Gar 
diner may in fothe meafure be unacquainted. Many of them are na- 
turally of good quality ; and, like old maidens, only fterile, be- 
caufg they lave not been cultivated. We have feeif commons in Eng- 
land carrying nothing but gorfe and thiftles, which were of fuperior 
‘natural value to moft of our Scotifh infield ; and yet, from individual 
negligence; or, what is worle, from legiflative ignorance, they re- 
mained in a ftate difgraceful to the nation, and comparatively of little 
value to the proprictors and occupiers. So long as feparate bills are 
be 7 ; oe peceflary; 
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neceflary, the divifion of commons will be an uphill tafk; but if a 
general bill was paffed, and a modus enaéted for tithes, then the pro- 
cefs of divifion would go on with rapidity. 

Whether the common and waite lands are improveable to the extent 
fuggefted by Dr Gardiner, we are not altogether certain ; becaufe 
evidence is wanting to afcertain their refpeCiive qualities. We are ra- 
ther difpofed to think that their value is greatly exaggerated by many 
people, becaufe allowance is feldom made for the produce expended in 
working and feeding them, which for feveral years, under the. beft ma- 
nagement, would at leait confume one half thereof: It is evident, 
however, after every neceflary deduGtion was made, that if one million 
of acres of thefe lands were brought into perfeét cultivation, the pre- 
feat deficiency of home produce would be made up, whilft the remain- 
der might be improved according to circumftances, or to the future 
demand of the market, which of courfe mutt always be regulated by 
the profperity of the country. As population was augmented or lux- 
ury increafed, a frefh extenfion would be necefiary ; and that this would 
take place from motives of private intereft, till the whole ifland was im- 
proved, need not be doubted, provided legal obftructions were removed. 

In the fourth fe&tion, the bad effects of entails in a mercantile 
country are noticed. We extract two paragraphs, which will fhow Dr 
Gardiner’s fentiments on this important quettion. ° 


* Indeed, I have always thought, that entails were contrary to the 
fpirit of our conttitution, and to the genius of a mercantile nation, 
where as little obftru€tion ought to be given to the transference of 
land, as to that of any other property. The prohibitions that are 
given by entails to the fale of lands, are, in feveral ways, detrimental 
to commerce, and obftrué& the profperity of the country. How often 
does it happen, that creditors, by the deed of entail, are defrauded of 
their juft debts! TThefe fometimes amount nearly to the value of 
the eftate ; and, in fome cafes, 1 have known them exceed it. From 
this circumftance alone, entails appear to be a privilege, granted by 
law to rich individuals, to perpetuate their family and name at the ex- 
pence of the public. This favours more of the aflumed power of the 
ancient ariitocracy, than of our prefent free couftitution, in which we 
boaft, that all are on an equality in refpect to the laws, 

‘ Thefe ftrong objeGions to the practice of locking up lands by 
entails, and thereby preventing them from being transferred with the 
fame eafe and fecurity to the purchafer, as every other fpecies of pro- 
perty, have long made me ardently with for a repeal of the a& of 
3685. This a€t, undoubtedly, has been rendered lefs exceptionable, 
by the roth of George IIT. ¢. 51, for encouraging the improvement 
of lands in Scotland held under fettlements of firi& entail. But as 
they are ftill unalienable, the moft material obje“tions to this fpecies of 
tenuré continue to exift, to the diminution of the wealth and profperity 
of the country. Even truft-deeds, carried to their utmoft extent, as 
they often are in England, have all the bad effeéts of entails. Perhaps, 
ne trufl-deed,’ direéting or limiting the fueceffion of heirs to a landed 
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efiate, fhould be effeCtual beyond the life of the heirs in -exiflence at 
the time.’ Vol. 1. p. 432-433. 


We perfe&ly concur with Dr Gardiner, that thirlage, as a perpe- 
tual fervitude, ought to be abolifhed, due regard being paid to the 
rights of thofe concerned. ‘The concluding paflage of the feétion on 
this fubje&t, fhows that the author entertains a correé opinion con- 
cerning a juft commutation for thirlage, and that his fentiments are 
different from thofe expreffed by the Rolshhire Juries, as mentioned in 
the Supplement to laft volume, and Firft Number of the prefent one, 
He fays, * It is not twenty or twenty-five years purchafe of the whok 
profits arifing from the employment of the mill that ought to be given, 
but only what might be fully eftimated as an advantage which the pro- 
prietor of the dominant mill Aas in the infucken, above that of the out. 

hen multures.? 

Dr Gardiner is hoftile to a bounty upon the exportation of grain; 
and we muf acknowledge that our fentiments are very much in unifon 
with thofe he expreffes. But there is no occafion to difcufs this 
point ; for in the prefent ftate of Britifh hufbandry, when oppofed to 
the national confumpt, we have no grain to export, confequently the 

ueftion concerning bounty may remain in abeyance. We think the 

oftor’s difcernment has, however, been afleep, when he afferts, that 
* our farmers have nothing to fear from the freeft importation ;’ be- 
caufe we are fatisfied that, unlefs proteéting duties were interpofed, 
the home cultivator would be conftantly underfold in his own natural 
market. What does it fignify that the author of the Corn Trads, 
publifhed in 1765, calculated that the average quantity of grain an- 
nually imported amounted only to 23,728 quarters, fince we are fully 
affured that the tables are now altogether reverfed. From the account 
of grain imported into Scotland only, given in the Appendix, it ap- 
pears that, during the twelve years, viz. from 1790 to 1801, a quan- 
tity not lefs than 240,000 quarters was, upon an average, imported 
annually. This, we prefume, overturns all the previous reafoning, and 
renders an additional argument altogether unneceffary. 

The flourifhing ftate of the Britifh diftillery, and its importance to 
the ftate, are defcribed in the feventh fe€tion ; hut, notwithftanding 
the demand thereby occafioned upon the farmer for barley, it mutt ex- 
cite furprife, that this-grain has been the moft unvendible of all for 
feveral years paft. We are not clear whether the quantity of barley 
malted is greater, or even as much as it was_a hundred years ago; 
thongh rather inclined to think it is lefs, as may be afcertained by a re- 
ference to the amount of the original malt duty. We have no objection 
that ardent fpirits fhould be taxed as high as Government pleafes ; but 
certainly confider it as impolitic to fubje& malt to fuch a tax as is now 
prefently impofed. Ale may be reckoned as one of the neceffaries of life; 
therefore the Britith brewery deferves every manner of encouragement, 
fo as the public may be provided with a fafe and comfortable beverage. 

- Upon the tithe queftion, Dr Gardiner entertains fentiments which 
feme people will regard as heterodox ; though we muft confefs aw 
they 
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they are nearly allied to thofe we have always maintained fince the 
merits of the queflion were inveltigated by us. He is friendly to a 
modus, or compenfation in lieu of tithe, and fupports his opision by 
feveral very judicious arguments. It gives us pleafure to obferag, that 
the plan for commuting or changing tithe for a proportion of rent, 
given in our Thirteenth Number, meets with his unqualified approba- 
tion, The DoGor’s fentiments on the general queftion will however 
be more corre&tly comprehended from the following extra, , 


* Notwithitanding what I have faid, in the preceding pages, on the 
divifion and improvement of the commons and wafte lands of this 
country, certain difficulties, which obftruét the progrefs of this de- 
fireable end, ftill remain to be contidered. Among thefe are the 
church tithe, and poor’s rates, in England; which, in many inftances, 
afle& the proprietors and farmers to fuch a degree, as to banifh almoft 
all inclination to confiderable improvements, from a diflike to hare 
their profits with thofe who bear no. part of the expence. The tithe 
is frequently a very, unequal tax upon the rent, and is always a great 
difcouragement, both to #mprovements by the landlord, and cultivation 
by the farmer. It isa real land-tax, making part of the revenue of 
the clergy ; is a heavy burthen on the proprietors of land; but is felt 
more feverely by the tenants; and is higher than even the land-tax 
formerly paid in to the treafury for the exigencies of the State. The 
proprietor cannot venture to make the moft important, which are com- 
monly the moft expenfive improvements, nor the tenant to raife the 
moft valuable, which are likewife, in general, the moft expenfive crops, 
when the Church, which lays out go part of the expence, is to fhare 
fo largely in the produce. 

‘ So heavy a tax on the fruits of the earth, mult neceflarily have 
fome effect in leffening their production, in heightening the price of 
provifions, and in reftraining the population of the country, which will 
always correfpond with the quantity of food produced, How to ob- 
viate thefe inconveniences, arifing from fo burthenfome a tax on pro- 
duce, and which operate, with fo decifive an effe&, in obitructing all 
expenfive and important improvements of farms, is a queftion of moft 
dificult folution. This difficulty arifes, not fo much from any impof- 
fibility of. forming a plan of accommodation between the proprietors 
of land, the clergy, and the lay impropropriators*, by which the 
effects of the tithe, complained of, might be taken away, but in fo ad- 
julting the fcheme to their feveral interefts, as to give mutual fatis- 
faction. : 

‘ Where there is no modus eftablifhed, it is an oppofition of intereft 
between the clergyman and the farmer, which occafions fo many alter- 
cations, and fometimes lawfuits, on account of the tithe in kind, or 
its valuation in money. Were thefe perfons intent on ftrict juftice to 
each other, no difpute could take place ; but the clergyman, perhaps 
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* The tithe of thefe laft are fppofed to extend to nearly a fourth part of the 
jands of England. 
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from mifinformation of the value of the crop, may fometimes have the 
appearance of infifting for more than is right; while the farmer, from 
a diflike to all kind of taxation, is tempted to withhold from the cler- 
gyman what is his due by law *. Such diffenfions are followed by the 
warft confequences to the farmer and his family ; for they cannot re- 
ceive, with a juft fenfe of their propriety, the principles of piety and 
morality, how forcibly foever they may be delivered, by a parfon whom 
they neither reverence nor efteem. This is an additional reafon for a 
modus, of more importance to the happinefs of the people, than even 
the farther improvements of our lands, fo warmly recommended in al- 
moft every part of this treatife. What a happinefs, therefore, would 
it be to the proprietors of land, to the farmers, and to the country in 
general, could fome equitable, and lefs exceptionable method, than the 
prefent mode of levying the tithe, be adopted!’ Vol. I. p. 483-487. 


To provide for the deftitute poor, has been an important obje¢ with 
every well-regulated government ; but few have fallen upon the happy 
medium of enaéting laws which adminiftered falutary relief, without 
fapping the foundations of induftry and morality. Perhaps the objec 
is nearer attained to in Scotland than in any country whatever ; where- 
as in our fifter country, the burden of fupporting the poor is on all 
bands acknowledged. to be an intolerable grievance. The fy{tem ad- 
opted there is radically bad; though it would be a herculean tafk to 
reform it altogether, A gradual modification of the evil is however 
very praéticable ; and the firft ftep of amendment is, to place the ma- 
nagement of the funds of each parifh in the hands of thofe from whom 
they are levied. 

Dr Gardiner’s fentiments may be gathered from the two following 
paragraphs, p. 522. et /eg, 

* The poor’s rates in England, from the end of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, have been gradually increafing with the wealth and population of 
that country, till they have become at laft, in many parifhes, a heavy 

burthea 


* Mr Arthur Young, who deferves well of the public, for his laborious and ex- 
penfive tours through France and Italy, for the impravement of agriculture, obferves. 
* That in regard to the oppreffions of the clergy, as to tithes, | muft do that body 
a juttice, to which a claim_cannot be laid in England. Though the Ecclefiaftical 
tenth was levied in trance more feverely than ufual in Jraly, yet it was never exadt- 
ed with fuch horrid greedinefs, as is at prefent the difgrace of England. When 
taken in kind, no fuch thing was known in any part of France, where I made in- 
quiries, as a tenth ; it was always a twelfth, or a thirteenth, or even a twenticth 
of the produce; and in no part of the kingdom did a new article of culture pay 
any thing. ‘Thus, turnips, cabbages, clover, chicoree, potatoes, &c. &c. paid no- 
thing. Olives, in fome places, paid; in more, they did not. Cows, nothing. 
Lambs, from the rath to the 21ft. Wool, nothing. Such mildnefs. in the levy 
of this odious tax, is abfolutely unknown in England.’ Vol. J. p. 537- Lond. 
1792.——This accurate obferver, in another part of his tour, previous to the French 
Revolution, fays, * All I converfed with in Italy, on the fubjeét of tithes, exprefled 
amazement at the tithe we are fubjeét to, and fearcely believed that there was 3 
people left in Europe, who paid fo much; obferving, that nothing like it was to be 
found, even in Spain itfclf.’ Vol. IZ. p. 275. of the Tour. 
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burthen on the induftrious ; of which they loudly and juftly complain. 
By the 39th and 43d of Elizabeth (the bafis of many fucceeding ats 
relative to a provifion for the poor), the churchwardens of each parifh, 
with the concurrence of a Juftice of Peace, acquired a difcretionary 
power of impofing and levying a tax on the inhabitants, according to 
the number and indigence of their poor. At the time when thefe 
acts pafled, the difcretionary power mentioned was probably neceflary ; 
and, according to the law as it now exilts, and the prefent plan of 
levying the poor’s rates, it is perhaps ftill unavoidable. But it feems 
to me unreafonable, even dangerous to the community, that a tax 
fhould be laid on, at the arbitrary will of any two or three church- 
wardens or overfeers, ‘The affeffment ought, by aét of Purliament, to 
be limited to a moderate rate in the pound, whatever may be the ne- 
ceflities of the poor. And when this fhall be found infufficient, the 
deficiency ought to be made up by a voluntary contribution from the 
opulent inhabitants. It is by a plan of this kind alone, that the moft 
induftrious part of the community can be relieved from the prefent op- 
prefflive burthen of the poor’s rates; and I am confident, from the in- 
ftin€tive defire in man to relieve the diltreffed, it will fully anfwer every 
purpofe intended. This will obviate, in a great degree, that excefs 
of charity, fo hurtful to fociety, and even fo baneful to the indolent 
and flothful among the lower ranks, who fo often throw themfelves 
unneceflarily, from a diflike to labour, on the charity of the public. 
For it is well known, that the poor’s rates of many parifhes in Eng- 
land have gradually augmented to double of what they were forty 
years ago; and from this too great liberality, the number of poor 
has proportionably increafed ; of which it is unneceffary to cite par- 
ticular inftances. 

‘ It has been often remarked, that many of the mechanics, porters, 
avd other hard-working men in England, who have worn themfelves 
out by labour and iritemperance, pay no regard to futurity, and nee 
gle&t their offspring, becaufe of the comfortable retreat on which they 
can rely, when they fhall come to throw themfelves and their children 
on the charity of the parifh. It is the too liberal provifion made for 
the poor in England, the facility with which it is obtained, and the 
arbitrary manner in which the fubjet is taxed for their maintenance, 
that are the chief caufes of the exorbitancy of the poor’s rates, and 
the increafing number of beggars. If the diffipated journeymen of 
manufacturers, and other men of labour in great towns, who are ac- 
cuftomed to receive large wages, but fpend them, to the laft fhilling, 
in wafle, are in the fmalleft degree difabled, or even weary of work, 
they affe&t inability for labour, and are put on the poor’s roll. This 
I underftand they accomplifh, by an application to a Juftice of Peace, 
from whom they procure an order on the churchwardens, in confe- 
quence of which they receive nearly as comfortable a provifion in a 
work-houfe, or by a weekly penfion, as men in the country of Scot- 
land can earn by hard labour, To fupply the indigent with food and 
raiment, provided you thereby de not offer a premium to indolence, 
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prodigality, and vice, is falutary. To correét the lazy and the fpend. 
thrift, to fhut them up in houfes of confinement, till they have ac. 
quired habits of induftry, is juft and prudent; but in fuch eftablith. 
ments, fo feed, to clothe, and to lodge them better than the fober and 
diligent are clothed, fed, and lodged, is not agreeable to any principle 
of equity, and is inconfiftent with found policy. On account, there. 
fore, of the bad effe&s to the public, of an excefs of benevolence, it 
ought to be a general rule, as formerly fuggefted, that every out-pen- 
fion to a pauper, or his maintenance in a work-houfe, ought to be 
fomething below what the meaneft workman can earn by his labour,’ 
Vol. I. p. 522-526. 


We agree with Dr Gardiner, that it is impraéticable to prevent 
common begging.; therefore think thofe who are permitted to beg 
fhould be under fome fuch regulations as he recommends. The ac- 
count which he gives of the Royal Society of Mendicants (Blue-gowns) 
in Scotland, is curious and interefting. 

The feétion concerning the utility of foundling hofpitals, contains 
many ufcful remarks ; but being rather unconnected with rural matters, 
we fhall reftri&t ourfelves to a fingle obfervation upon it. Foundling 
hofpitals, in one paint of view, are beneficial to fociety, by affording 
a receptacle wherein deftitute infants may be reared up and trained to 
ufeful purpofes ; but, at the fame time, as they alfo afford encourage- 
ment to immorality, and are feldom managed in a way that proves 
conducive to the purpofes for which they are eftablifhed, we are not 
fure but that the benefits thereby gained are much more than counter: 
balanced by the accompanying evils, ; 

The laft fe€tion is on the population of Britain at different periods, 
Dr Gardiner thinks that, at the invafion of Julius’ Czfar, the number 
of inhabitants did not exceed 850,000 of all ages; which number aug- 
mented during the government of the Romans to nearly three millions. 
At the death of Alfred in goo, he eftimates that population, from va- 
rious caufes, had declined one third; and that even at the Conquett 
the number was not much augmented. During the reign of the Tu- 
dors, when lefs foreign war and fewer internal diffenfions prevailed than 
in former periods, and when much attention was paid to agriculture 
and manufactures, he computes the population to have more than 
doubled. From the return of the Bifhops in 1676, it was then reck- 
oned at fix millions in England. The authentic returns lately made 
under the authority ef the Legiflature, however, prove, in the mott 
fatisfaGtory manner, that the number of inhabitants in Britain had ra- 
pidly increafed during the eighteenth century. Indeed any perfon, who 
merely looked an inch before his nofe, might have been faticfied of the 
truth of this circumflance without an aétual enumeration, Agricul- 
ture was executed in a much more perfeét flyle than formerly ; manu- 
faétures had increafed in an aftonifhing degree ; canals, roads, and other 
internal improvements were making in every quarter ; and how could 
thefe things have happened, unlefs population had increafed ? It was 


impoflible ; and fuch a train of argument we always purfued a 
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the fa&t was precifely afcertained, becaufe no other could then be re- 
forted to. It is unneceffary to invefligate, here, which was caufe, which 
was effet ; whether the fuperior attention difplayed about internal 
improvement, and the increafe of trade and manufaétures, produced an 
augmentation of population, or whether the augmentation occafioned 
internal improvement and increafed trade. The fact is, they generally 
go hand in hand. Population will never be wanting in a profperous 
ftate. It may prevail under adverfe circumftances, but cannot be want- 
ing under a well-regulated government, where food and employment 
are abundantly provided. Were every obftacle to internal improve- 
ment removed, we have no doubt but that the Britifh ifles are capable 
of fupporting double the number of inhabitants which are prefently 
colleéted within their bounds; nay more, we are convinced that an 
increafe will regularly go forward, though with flower fleps, in fpite 
of every obftacle, fo long as thie trade and manufactures of the country 
continue to floarith. 


po ee 


Litter addressed to the Commiffioners of Supply for the County of Haddinz- 
ton. By Rosert Hunter of Thurflon, Ef7. Edinburgh, printed 
by C. Stewart. 1804. 


Tuts pamphlet contains a concife, and, fo far as we know, a correct 
account of the fquabbles which lately happened among the Commiffion- 
ers for executing the Property-aé in the county of Haddington. With- 
ing to avoid every thing of a perfonal nature, we mutt refer our readers 
to the pamphlet itfelf, which cannot fail to afford much amufement. 
While the main part of this curious publication is thus paffed over, we 
are in duty bound to notice the caufes from which thofe diffenfions feem 
to have originated, 

[t appears that the Commiffioners of the county of Haddington, at 
an early period, entertained different views refpecting the extent of the 
Property-aét, and that fome of them wifhed to exercife their powers in 
amore lenient way than met with the approbation of the majority. 
That the act itfelf was read by them in different ways will not excite 
furprife, feeing that the claufes relative to the tenants’ duty are in di- 
rect oppofition to the principle of the a& as expreffed in the preamble. 
So far as we can make out, the minority were difpofed to execute the 
act according to its fpirit, in other words, to affefs the occupiers of 
land upon the fame principles as they affeffed proprietors and others ; 
whereas the majority were refolved to walk by the letter of the aé, 
that is, to affefs the tenantry in the full fum of fixpence upon every 
twenty fhillings of rent, and to value each farm afrefh which had been 
occupied for more than feven years. The majority alfo refufed to allow 
the deduction of one eighth from rent, though that deduétion is clearly 
warranted ; and, in fhort, were determined to adminifter the a& with 
the utmoft feverity. We believe this ftatement will convey a pretty 
accurate picture ef the views of beth parties. 


That 
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That the minority were in the right, we fuppofe few people will 
doubt, who have taken the trouble to beftow fuitable attention upon the 
a& in all its bearings and branches. Indeed, the recent proceedings of 
the Commiffioners m a great meafure prove, that their original condu& 
was radically wrong. ‘They have now allowed the deduction of one eighth, 
which was-at firft obftinately refufed. They have reduced a number of 
valuations upon the ex purse reprefentation of ‘the eccupters; and latter- 
ly, in every inftance, have acted with much mederation and wifdom. 
The county of Haddington will now be generally affeffed upon the fame 
principles as are adopted in other diftricts, though we are free to fay 
that the tax will fall much heavier upon the tenantry all over the ifland, 
under every limitation, than it does upon other clailes. 

Having thus given our opinion concerning the line of condud adopt. 
ed by the two parties into which the Commiflioners were divided, we 
come now to notice a pailage of the pamphiet, which at once difplays 
the priuciples which guided the majority. 

In p. 4. Mr Hunter fays— 


¢ It muft appear evident to you, that almoft the whole property of 
this county confiits in land, and that, of courfe, the landlords’ and te- 
nants’ taxes afford the great fource from which the revenue to be raifed 
by this tax muft be drawn. There is little trade, and-no manufactures 
of any confequence, carried on in this county. If, then, the Commif- 
fioners fhould overlook this moft neceflary, though moft troublefome part 
of their duty, ¢ the obtaining a fair and jutft cleition of all the farms 
that have been let and entered to previous to the laft feven years,’ 
they would be highly cul;s:ble, and deferve fevere reprehenfion, as. well 
for their negle&t of the public intereft, as for allowing thofe farmers 
who are in poffeifion of old and beneficial leafes to be exempted from 
paying their fair and juft proportion of this tax. Nothing can be more 
juft than placing them upon the fame footing with thofe farmers who 
hase entered to their leafes within the laft feven years, and are paying a 
rent adequate to the prefent value of their farms,’ 


That land was the great fource from which the revenue, to be raifed 
by the Property A&, was to be drawn in fuch a county as Hadding- 
ton, is inconteitibly true. fn the cafe of proprietors the duty was 
eafily afcertained; they were to pay one fhilling out of every twenty 
received, fo of courfe no miftake could arife, or oppreffion be commit- 
ted upon them; becaute, if rents were not received, proprietors were in 
no ref{peét liable, unlefs for fuch lands, &c. as remained in their natural 
poffeffion. In the cafe of occupiers, no fuch diftinétions or bounds are 
marked out ; and the general rule, when applied to them, is vague, 
uncertain, and unequal. Even as it is, the rule is in dire€t_ oppofition 
to the principle of the bill, which exprefsly declares, that the tax was 
to be a five per cent. one. This point, we are not however now to argue, 
though we would afk Mr Hunter, the intelligent author of this letter, 
if he had granted a leafe, the rent of which was fpecified to be two 
hundred peunds per annum, payable at two-terms, and. that the oe 
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had fallén into a miftake by declaring that each term’s tent was one 
hundred and fifty pounds, We afk, Would fich a miftake make the ter 
nant liable toa greater rent than what was firft exprefled ?_, Precifely fi- 
milar is the quettion refpeéting the property-tax with regard to the ogcuy 
piers of land. The att firft declares, that < duty of one fhilling out of 
every twenty of gains and profits fhall be paid by all perfons enjoying fuch 
and fuch incomes: but, when this rule is applied. ta, the occupirs,of 
land, the prinéiple is deviated from 3 for, if rents only are to be afhaited, 
ateoant ts liable, whether gains or profits are,enjoyed by him or not. 
Ifthe aét is: referged toy, it i9 equally fair to take the part that.is for 
you, as the part that is again you; say more, as the preamble of every 
bill is always undérikood to contain its object or. principle, every after 
claufe that is im oppefition thereto’ may be. fafely confidered as nuga- 
tory and: inapplicable. ~y , 
But leaving this general argument, and allowing that occupiers ate 
bound to pay fixpence per pound upon current rents, where leafes ha 
not been pofieffed for miore thaii feven years; we would inquire, how, a 
in what manner; valuations are to be made upon thofe who occupy land 
where the tenure is of a different defcription, Suppofe the occupier 
to poffefs: dpon a bferent, confequeatly in. a fitwation which difables 
him in fome dégree from making improvements, is it fais, or is it, quit, 
to value land fo occupied, upon the fame terms ad when fet for nine 
teen or twenty-one years, aud to levy not only fixpence in the poun 
upon the whole as the tenant’s tax, but alfo the proprietor’s tax of one 
hhilimg per pond upon the increafed rent which jhe faid land mighe 
afford if poffeffed under different circumftanees? We fay, fuch a pros 
cedure is nothing thort/of grofs injuttice, and caunot, be defended by a 
fiogle ena@tment ia the property-tax bill. Upon the made and. ex 
tent of the valuation, the bill is filent ; it merely. declares that a fair 
and jut: valuation :fhali. be made, but does not fay for one year.orfor 
any precife numberof yeats, Our opinion has always. been, th tthe 
phrafe méans @ fair and jeft valuation for ibe year under which | ¢ tas 
ut offefed ; ory av the very moft, for the number of years which rem 
of the leafe, all the cireumftances and burthens under which the pofle/, 
fon is held being confidered, +39 : Sit : fi. .s,.05uax>9 
Even under the fuppofition that farms, pofieffed fot more than fcten 
years, oughn to be ¢ftimated at the greateit worth they could pay un- 
der the mot ative management (for the condu& of the commifhgn 
has been fudh as to admit of the utmoft latitude of {uppofition) 5. i 
What fhalh be. {aid concerning the mode adopted. by thém in making 
valuations? Did they perfonally examine the lavds fo valued { a 
Did they take an opinion ‘frogr.perfons of frill and. capacity? No, 
re call in the a ers of the spiperiiveperninen, 9 Feit 
3 though feeh, local information, were certainly better 
qualified to make correét valuations than the maieed themfelves, 
What did they do then, to afvertain the ¥alue of: land. nobilis epop 
keaies whereof {even years had run? Why; they even quietly fata t eit 
oficial chairs. by'a warm firefide, and, without informatio’ of adBe 


tated-every farm, not according to its quality or condftion, but accord- 
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ing to the place it occupied in the map of the county, and to the num- 
ber of acres therein contained. 

We will not ftop to inquire whether this was difcharging the duties 
of their office in'a manner confiftent with the oaths they had taken ; 
nor whether the commiflioners were gifted with intuitive knowledge to 
value land which they had never feen. We may however ftate the 
¢onfequences of their official errors—A greater number of appeals than 
in any other diftri€t ; an immenfe deal of trouble to individuals; and 
a general fpirit of diffatisfation excited over the whole diftria, not 
fo much againft the tax as again{t thofe appointed to carry it into effeét. 
' Thus we have examined the proceedings of the Haddington com. 
miffioners in the execution of the Property AG, and have been induced 
toexceed the precife limits of the letter before us ; becaufe, that county 
being a leading agricultural one, if the meafures at firit adopted there 
had been received fub filentio, a burden, and one not intended by the le- 
giflature, might have been laid wpon the tenantry of Scotland. We 
repeat, that the minority of the commiffioners feem to have underflood 
the a&' moft correétly ; and when we give this opinion, every perfon 
acquainted with the footing on which we-have flood for many years 
with the honourable Baron who headed the minority, will be fatisfied 
tha neither partiality nor prejudice have influenced us in his favour upoa 
this occafion. ; 


** Sitice the above went to prefe, fome particulars have been communi- 
catéd, which incline us to believe that the difputes among the Commif- 
fioners have not been fo-correétly ftatéd by Mr H. as we were at firf 
led to imagine. ‘ Audi alteram partem,’ is an excellent adage ; there- 
fore, the fabftance of our recent information fhall be given. 

* When the county met upon'the zoth Seprember 1803, to nominate 
Commiffioners for executing the property aét, the convener opened the 
meeting with afpeech, wherein he ftated, That the a& would require 
imuch difcretion in the execution, particularly that branch of it which 
related to farmers ae leafes whereof more than feven years had 
expired: That if the ftriét letter of the claufe which applied to them 
was taken, without connetting it with the fpirit and meaning of the ad, 
a tax of 40 or even of 50 per cent. would be levied upon many people, 
fo circumftanced, inftead of levying feven and one half per cent. upon 
the aétual furplus profits truly acquired by the holders of fuch leafes: 
That though the words, ¢ the jufl and full value of thefe lands would ls 
Sor if cut of leafe,’ if taken per fe, ‘might warrant a tax of the firkt de- 
fctiption, yet, as many honeft men held old leafes, and gathered little 
more than bread from them, ‘while others under fimilar circumftances 
were making confidtrable profits, it would: be altogether improper to 
pot fuch an interpretation upon the claufe in queftion, efpecially as it 
could not-be fupported by the general fpirit’ or principle of the at it- 
felf: That profts meant @ fa@, not an imagination ; therefore, the que’ 
Sion to be inveftigated and determined by the Commiflioners was, what 
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profits were truly and a€tually made, fo as thefe and thefe only might 
be taxe?, and-not imaginary profits, which were never realized. 

After this introductory {peech, we underftand that Baron Hepburn 
was firft'named as a Commiffioner, but made fome difficulty of accept- 
ing, on’ aécount of his official duties, which neceffarily called him to be 
often abfent. He was then requetted to allow his name to remain, al-* 
though he fhould only attend two or three. meetings: fo the difficulty 
was overcome. All this paffed at the public table ; and we fee from 
the’ Appendix to Mr H.’s letter, that Baron H. a€tually did attend the 
fir meetings: Whether the majority of the Commiffioners thonght 
front the beginning with Mr H., is a matter of little importance; but 
we underftand that Baron H. confidered them to be of his opinion dur 
ing the days he attended. Upen this point, however, we will not pre- 
tend to decide, though it feems clear, that if a ftrong oppofition had 
hot appeared, the act would have been executed according to the way 
in which it was explained by Me Hunter. «In giving this opinion, we 
lay no blame either upon him, or thofe gentlemen who entered into his 
views, being fatisfied that they had no other objeét but to difcharge a 
public duty with uprightnefs and integrity. The aé itfelf is fo confufs 
¢d.and intricate, that perfons with equal good intentions differed about 
its meaning. Even the light recently thrown upon it has in a great 
meafure arifen from the collifion of argument, and did not-beam all at 
once upon fome people, who now appear to be beft informed. NN. 
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Curfory Obfervations on Lory Lavuperpare’s Inquiry into the Nature 
: and Origin of Public Wealth. 
TR, : 
_ ‘T dav always been difpofed to confider political, economieal, and 
ftatiftical calculations as founded on vague, uncertain, and affumed data ; 
confequently, as tending to produce falfe conclufions, and egregi- 
oufly to miflead thofe who may found upon them, either in conduct. 
ing the great affairs of the community, or the private concerns of in- 
dividyals.- This idea_has at prefent been more particularly enforced 
upon my mind by Appendix No. XIV. to Lord Lauderdale’s Inquiry 
into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth; refpeéting a part of 
which Appendix I beg leave to offer fome obfervations, to the Noble 
author and the public, through your highly ufeful and @Widely-diffufed 
periodical work. ; 
» You will pleafe obferve, that I mean not to enter upon any dif- 
cufion of the great topics fo ably handled in the above mentioned pub- 
hcation, which I have read with great pleafure, and I hope with fomé 
Mprovement; That tafk I leave to more competent judges. All I 
intend to take notice of in this communication is, the total inaccuracy 
of the ftatements made by Mr James.Donaldfon refpeéting the produce 
and expences of farming in'the Carfe of Gowrie. From the great naine 
ted bigh-abilities of the Earl of Lauderdale, inconfiderate readers —_ 
> Aaz2 ; 
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be induced to fuppofe that thefe ftatements, calculations and refults 
were ftamped. by his.authority as authentic, . It is perfectly evident, 
however, that the’ Noble author only makes ufe of them, generally, to 
fhew the: fuperior advantages, both to individuals and the publie, of a- 
aw carried on by intelligent men of capital, upon.a feale of 

me magnitude, as contrafted with the mifery aud unproductiveneis 
of the: wretched agricultural fyftem in a large ;portion of France under 
the Metayers. 

The Earl of Lauderdale. will excufe a. plam country man for two 

flight obfervations. By a typographical error, his Appendix No. XIV, 
is made to refer to-p. 269. of the body of Ins work; whiereas the re 
ference ought to have been top. 342. And in the tranflation of a 
French letter inthe fame Appendix, soncs-marins is rendered fea-ruthes ; 
whereas furze, gorfe, or whius, 1s the real.meaning. _ I am not quite 
fure that bru{hwood:-is a proper tranflation of brands; which I believe 
means cop/e, or. wood fit for making inte charcoal, 
«Mr James Donaldfon, .as quoted; by, Lord Lauderdale. (for, I have 
not feen his own publication), eftimates. the Carle of Gowrie to con 
tain. 30,000 aeres of arable land, and the total produce thereof, at 
132,817 139. Sd. a year), upon an average, of.creps, and prices: , He 
alfo eftamates the average rent of the Carfe at thirty-five thillings an 
Englifh acre yearly. j 

He gives a.particular flatement of the expences. attending the culti, 
vation of a farm of 272 acres during fix years; by which it appears, 
on the average, to coft 2]. 8s. 4d. annually per acre for charges of eve- 
ry kind; independent of rent, taxes, interef of money: for ftock, or 
maintenance of the farmer and his family. 

Combining all his data.together, and fupplying fome very material 
omiffions (for I contend that fuch calculations upon hypothefis never 
ean be accurate), ‘I have endeavoured to reduce the whole into an ac- 
coust-current, that we-may form fume judgement of the general refult. 

- Carfe of Gowrie Agriculture Dr. 
To rent of 30,000 acres, at g5s. peracre “- L.§2,500 0 0 
-— Property Tax on the farmer at 6d. per pound Ster- 

“Ting. , ST de A399 10 0 
= expence of management, at - 48. per acre 73,000' 0 @ 
—— parochial and diftri& taxes, not lefs than property tax 1,337 10 
— afleffed taxes, at 10]. each farm, and thefe ak hed 

~~ “at #50 farms: BS he A + 1,500 © 
= maintenance of 150 farmers’ families, at 100l. eachs 

including clothing and education §- , - 15,000 0 
= intereft of ftock on 150 farms, at r5ool. each, al- 

_ Towing 15 per cent. for intereft, infurance, and-pro- 

‘fit—225,000l. capital in whole - - 939759 © 

Contra Cr. 
By.total annual produce - L.132,817 13 8 
By balance, being aétual yearly lofs 45,607 6 4 
L.178,425 0 OL.178425 0 © 
Thus 
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Thus it diftin@ly appears, from the affumptions of Mr James Do- 
naldfon, that the farmers of the Carfe of Gowrie, collectively, muft in- 
cor an annual average lofs of 45,6071. 6s. 4d. Or, taking them in- 
dividually, that each farmer of 200 acres of that fertile diftn&, paying 
qsol. a year of rent, muitfuffer an average yearly lofs of about zo4l. 
Hence, this fyftem, were it poffible, muft be infinitely worfe than. that 
of the French Metayers ; who, having nothing originally to lofe, can 
never begome worfe by the worlt of years; whereas the Carfe. farmers 
of refpeétable capital muft, in a very few years of average produce, be 
reduced from competent affluence to total bankruptcy and. beggarly 

verty. ‘ ’ 

Nothing would be eafier than to eonftru& a new fet of tabular cal- 
culations for the Carfe of Gowrie, upon equally vague and hypothe- 
tical data, to prove that the farmers of that diftriét gain.as much, mo- 
ney annually, or even five times more, if you pleafe, as they evidently 
toe upon the affumptions of Mr James Donaldion. But that is neither 
my objeét nor inclination: I am_perfeétly fatisfied the Carfe farmers 
poffefs too much good fenfe, to employ their talents and capitals in 
ruinous {peeulations, though I do not pretend to calculate. what. are 
their a€tual gains. Some eftimate muft be formed by every man who 
means to take a farm ; but fuch an eftimate muft be direéted by local in- 
vetigation of numerous circumftances. One obvious defeét appears on 
the eftimate by Mr James Donaldfon of the, produce of the Carfe of 
Gowrie; Neither beef, mutton, veal, lamb, pork, wool, butter or 
cheefe, enter into his average produce of one of the moft fertile dif- 
tris in‘our ifland. 

I have fulfilled my views, of proving, in this inftance at leaft, the 
fallacy of fueh calculations. The failure of the gigantic Income Tax, 
which is now revived with refre/bed ftrength under the name of Propert 
Tax, and the produce of which fell nearly a half fhort of its eftimate 
by the great financier Pity, is an imftance, on a grander feale, of the 
abfolute uncertainty of all fuch {peculations. It is well for the farmers 
and proprietors in Gowrie, that their rents and profits are fixed on firmer 
foundations than the eftimates of Mr James Donaldfon ; and for our 
country, that its revenue and defence did not neceffarily depend upon 
the accuracy with which the produttivenefs of the Income Tax was 
titimated by Mr Pitt. 

Domine. 
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Tue {pring quarter, fo unpropitious to feed-work, was followed by 
a month of genial weather, feldom rivalled in this ifland; which en. 
abled the wheats to tiller and flourifh; pufhed on the paftures and 
young clovers with great rapidity, where plants were not wanting ; and 
vegetated all the {pring-fown grains in a much more complete way 
than could have been expected, confidering the fituation of the ground 
and the ftate of the weather when they were depofited. Even the 
months of June and July, on the whole, proved favourable to rural 
profperity. The fulleft opportunity was. given for dreffing the tur- 
: nip fields and naked fallows ; and though drought has operated with 

feverity in feveral diftriéts, and ftunted the craps, yet, taking the quar. 
ter upon the great fcale, it muft be pronaunced a favourable one to tlie 
bufbandman. 

Markets for grain, as generally expected, have advanced confiderably 
of late, though, as ufual, the market of the metropolis remained long. 
eft in an equable ftate. Importations from abroad, chiefly of wheat 
and oats, have at the fame time gone regularly forward ; which fib- 
ftantiates, in the moft fatisfattory way, the doGrine, uniformly main- 
tained in this work refpeéting the dependence which Britain, undet ex- 
ifting circumftances, muft have upon foreign countries for a fupply of 
corn. The crop of 1803, ftri€tly {peaking, was by no means a {hort 
one, or below a fair average ; and yet the produce thereof has been 
found unable to fupply our wants, What does this inculcate? It in- 
culcates, in the ftrongeft manner, that an increafed attention to home 
agriculture is neceffary, that the people may be fed independent of fo- 
reign fupply, which, at the beft, muft neceffarily turn out a lofing trade. 
This increafed attention is now fhewn by the Legiflature, in changing 
the rates at which foreign importations can be made duty free ; which, 
undoubtedly, to a certain extent, will give fupport to home agriculture. 
More, however, muft be done, before fubftantial and permanent en- 
couragement is enjoyed. The legal obftacles which retard the cultiva- 
tion of common and waite lands muft be removed; becaufe in them 
the moft effectual refource for fupplying the exifting deficiency is only 
to be obtained. If a fyftem was adopted which allowed the old 
arable land to be thrown into grafs, and permitted the paftures to 
be opened, as often recommended in this publication, then full fup- 
plies might be procured upon reafonable terms. The mode of living 
snow prattifed.in Britain calls for a more abundant fupply of every ar 
ticle. Laying the increafed population altogether afide, we may fairly 
fuppofe that the increafed confumpt of wheat as bread food, and of 
oats for fupporting horfes, requires, at leaft, one fourth more cultivated 
land than was neceflary a century ago. If we add to this the increafed 
demand for butcher meat, which of courfe leflens the breadth of cilki- 
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vated land, it will not give furprife when the change, which has been 
progreflively gaing on in our corn trade, is difcovered. If agriculture 
had not been executed upon more corre¢t principles than formerly, it 
is plain that a great part of the people would either have been ftarved 
at home, or forced to emigrate to other countries. 

An enemy appeared on the turnip fields this feafon, whofe prefence 
has not been recognifed for nineteen or twenty years. This was a black 
worm or caterpillar, about one inch in length, that ravaged the fields 
with fuch uncommon rapidity, as for feveral days to render it a proble- 
matical point in many diftri&s, whether a fingle turnip would remain 
undeftroyed. if the progrefs of this infeét was rapid and unexpected, 
ita departure was equally fo; and though much damage has been fuf- 
tained, yet we believe that a good deal of the lofs proceeded from the 
delay thereby occafioned in the cleaning procefs, many people judging 
it unneceffary to thin or hoe a crop, which, in their opinion, could not 
be faved from thefe hoftile invaders. 

A confiderable declenfion in the value of lean ftock, both cattle 
and theep, but chiefly of the latter, has taken place this year, though 
fat ftill maintains a good price, or rather is more in unifon with 
the price of lean ftock than in the former year. Still, after all, the 
produce of grafs and efculent roots is infinitely higher priced than that 
of corn fields. In former times, a pound of beef rarely fold for more 
than the value of two pounds of bread; but now the former is triple 
the price of the latter, and lately the difference was confiderably 
greater. If we take into account the increafed value of labour, little 
of which falls either upon the breeding or the feeding farmer, and 
the public burdens affecting the corn farmer, (inftance,.the horfe-tax), 
it muft be acknowledged that a greater incentive is held out to lay land 
into grafs, than to cultivate it with the plough. After all, it appears 
that the quantity of grafs land, at leaft what is ufed in feeding, is un- 
equal to the demand, otherwife the value of produce would diminith. 
Whenever there is an overplus, the difeafe will inftantly work its own 
cure, mankind being remarkably fharp-fighted in the afcertainment of 

uch matters. 

We have already alluded to the encouragement beftowed by the Le- 
gillature upon home agriculture, in raifings the prices at which corn 
can be imported at a nominal duty from foreign countries ; which, 
if our principles are corre&t, will raife the price of corn at home 
in a proportionable manner. In the firft Branch of this Number, 
a copy of the Report made to the Houfe of Commons by the Com. 
mittee appointed to inveitigate the bufinefs, is given, together with 
the {chedules, agreeable to which the bounty upon export, and the 
duties upon import, are to be regulated. We underttand that fome 
alterations have been made in thefe {chedules, the precife extent of 
which we are not fufficiently informed of to {tate correétly at this 
time. If the bill has received the Royal affent, and is communicated 
to us before the concluding part of this Number goes to prefs, we 
thall prefent the fubftance of it to our readers in a poftfeript ; other- 
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wife it thall be fully given in the fucgeeding Number. At. this time, 
we may only fay that the bill is founded in juftice, being calculated to 
prevent foreigners, who are not fubjeéted to our burdens, from inter. 
fering in the home market of Britain, when prices are below the rates 
at which Britifh hufbandmen can be reckoned able to cultivate grain, 
So far the bill will operate as a temporary remedy, but fill it cannot 
be confidered as an effe¢tual one ; for as rent, labour and taxes increafe, 
or, what.is the fame thing, as the value of money diminifhes, fo ought 
the importation rates to be raifed in a proportionahle manner. We 
have feen a ftatement laid before the corn Commnttee, which demon- 
ftrates that every Linlithgow boll of grain, difpofed of bythe farmer 
at this time, actually cofts him ten fhillings more than it did in 1790, 
upon the fuppofition that a given fpot of ground, fay an acre, yielded 
the like quantity at each period. lf this be the cafe, and we are dij- 
pofed to believe that it is not wide of the truth, then it may be in- 
ferred that agriculturifts are not placed, by the prefent bill, in fuch 
a favourable fituation as they occupied in 1790, when the lait one was 
pafied. A feeble oppofition was made to the bill, but it met with 
little attention. The Glafgow Chamber of Commerce early commit, 
ted themfelves, by entering into refolutions to oppofe the bill, but they 
were followed up with very little yigour, and were feconded by only 
few manufacturing bodies. Indeed, the Chamber forgot that, when 
compared with wages earned by labourers and manufa¢turers at both 
periods, the price of provifions would abfolutely be lower, even if 
grain reached the importation rates, than that at which they were fur- 
nifhed in 1790. ‘The country, generally fpeaking, feemed to be of thus 
epinion ; for no corn bill ever received lefs difeuflion, or excited lefs 
attention among the manufaéturing and trading interelts of Great 
Britain. 

When on this {ubje&t, we cannot avoid noticing fome parts of Mr 
Chalmers’s late edition of the Political Eftimate of Great Britain, 
becaufe we conceive them calculated to do much mifchief among 
people. who are unable to inyettigate fuch fubjeéts with precifion, Mr 
Chalmers, we are aware, piques himfelf upon his accuracy in matters 
of ja@; but this calls wpon us to deal the more plainly with him. 
If he had only been a common writer, one who was in the habit of 
gathering faéts at random, we might have pafled him in filence ; but 
his reputation being great, and his authority confidered by moft people 
as unqueftionable, we are induced to beitow a few minutes in confidu- 
ing what he fays about the corn trade of Great Britain. 

. © As I have been afked my opinion,’ fays Mr Chalmers, ¢ with re- 
gard to fcarcity, the paft and the future, I will fubmit my judgement 
upon this interefting fubje&t. During the war and the dearth, 1 was 
filent ; though I did not always approve of what was done or fai. 
Now that we have peace and plenty, I -will deliver my fentiments,’ 
ke. &c. (p. 320.) 

With regard to the corn laws and their operation, Mr Chalmers 
concurs with the opinion of Mr Howlett, which he quotes (p. 330) 
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‘ That the varizus changes ia-our corn laws are fo far from beiuz- the 
wily, or even any confiderable caufe of the decreafe of our exports of corn, 
that there is no nsceffity for fuppofing thay have becn any caufe.at all.” 
He then proceeds to fay (p. 331.), * After a long confideration of the 
corn acequats which were printed by order of Parliament ia Novem 
ber 1800, and weighing collateral circumftances, it appears to me, 
that the feafons, either good or bad, have been the efficient caufes of 
pleaty or fearcity, from the epoch of the exportation bounty to the 
prefent times. After fully confidermg this. interefting fubjeGt, the fe- 
ries of com laws appeared to me like continued attempts to regulate the 
feafons.’ He then obferves in regard to prices, ‘ There are two points 
which are beyond the power of Parliament: the Legiflature cannot 
regulate the courfe of the feafons; neither can the Legiflature con- 
troul the fabtle and filent depreciation of motey, which feems to have 
the all powerful force of fleam.’ * 

This is found doétrine, However (in p. 331.) Mr Chalmers ad. 
vances the following flrange pojition. < 1 will now {peak of the secent 
dearths, which proceeded from various caufes, The principal caufe 
was, updoubtedly, a long feries of unfavourable feafons. We have, as 
1 have already dhewn, not only a greater number of people to feed, 
but a greater number of opulent and waiteful people to feed, owing to 
the favourable change in the cixcumftances of a great many people, 
Jn the mean time, the whole neceffaries of life were fold upon the prin. 
ciples of concert, From Cornwall to Caithnefs, there is an und: rftanding 
among the fellers, who never forget that the confumers are wholly in ther 
power. And, by means of this undexflanding, and of that concert, thors 
is not @ free market in Britain, where the balance of jupply and demand 
can vibrate cwithoyt the interruptions of avarice,’ &c. In page 3335 
after allowing of an enhancement of price from the war, in 
tion of the more liberal f{ypply of the army and navy, and the confer 
quent additional demand, in proportion to the fupply, from the army 
agents, he thus proceeds; ‘ But fome other effects of war contribate 
to enhance the prices ftill more. When the affefled taxes and the in- 
come tax were callefted, the fuppliers of the neceffaries of life con» 
trived to impofe their proportion of thofe taxes on the confumers in the 
prices of the neceffary articles,’ &c. 

Now, we would prefume to afk Mr Chalmers what becomes of hig 
accuracy and moderation, when he afferts general conclufions of the 
above nature, without the lealt fhadow of proof from fa¢t, and upea 
no better authority than his own ip/e dixit and private think. As his 
opinion was however in bis opinion to have fuch unlimited credit with 
the public, we mutt give praife to his diferetion, in abilaining from 
giving it during the time of dearth, that he might not increafe the 
public irritation. We might alfo inquire upon what principle he judges 
of the effect of feafons, as that upon which prices depend more thaa 
upon corn laws. For if we admit of concert and combination amon 
the fellers as a principle regulating prices, it remains to be afcertained 
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how far this influence extends. Does this underftanding and concert 
only prevail ss fellers in fcarce years? If fo, before Sir George 
Shuckburgh’s tables can thew the extent of depreciation of money, an 
allowance of deduétion, for the effeét of this underftanding in concert, 
muft be made in every dear year, before it can afford the proper datum 
of price. It is ftrange that this underftanding and concert fhould only 
affe&t prices in times of fcarcity, when it expofes the fellers to obloquy 
and outrage, and fhould not more certainly take place in feafons of 
plenty, when it might be carried to great length without any danger, 
Or is it, that dearth is never owing to fcarcity, but always to this un- 
derftanding and concert, and of courfe that cheapnefs does not indicate 
plenty, but merely a want of underftanding and concert among the 
fellers ? 

We withed to have difenffed, with more minutencfs, the flrange opi- 

nion entertained by Mr Chalmers concerning the underftanding which 
prevails among the dealers in grain ; but the bounds of this article re- 
ftri&ts us from doing more (at leaft at this time) than merely noticing 
it. It is only of late that we heard of the publication, otherwife we 
would have examined him more ftri€tly in another place. In a word, 
we may only add, that no man, converfant with the corn trade of 
Britain, can for a moment ferioufly believe it praéticable to regu- 
late prices by any previous concert or underftanding among the fel. 
lers. Nay more, it is impracticable to regulate the prices of a petty 
market ; for the fellers can never afcertain beforehand the number of 
purchafers, or the extent of their demand ; therefore all previous con- 
cert may in a moment be overturned, 
* Our readers will obferve, in the firft Branch, fome excerpts from the 
report of the Malt-tax Committee, wherein the evidence given by our 
refpeCtable friend and correfpondent Dr Skene Keith makes a confpi- 
cuous figure, After all that has been done, no relief can be obtained 
for Scotland, at leaft till another Seffion, Mr Pitt having moved that 
the confideration of the bufinefs fhould be put off to that time, in or- 
der, as he faid, that fatisfactory experiments might be made to afcer- 
tain the relative qualities of Englith and Scotch Barley. We were 
never very fanguine in expecting relief, though we have repeatedly 
prefled the neceflity of it, unlefs it was meant to ruin the culture of 
barley in Scotland altogether. Our landed gentlemen have, however, 
remained in a ftate of apathy during the difcuffion ; not a fingle public 
body having ftirred, except the Highland Society of Scotland, who 
certainly deferve much praife on this occafion. We repeat what was 
formerly ftated, that Scotch barley cannot compete in the market with 
Englifh barley at more than half duty ; nay more, that its fale, in bad 
feafons, will always be injured even when half duty is paid. The original 
value of the raw article is comparatively trifling to that of the perfect 
article ; therefore no jutt conclufions can be drawn from the prices of 
each country, though it appears that the Committee had beftowed 
much attention in invettigatimg and afcertaining them. 

The property-tax remains, fo far as we know, uncolleéted in every 
‘county ; and the indecifion of the commiflioners and others appointed 
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to execute the a& which impofed it, thews, in the cleareft manner, 
that, out original ideas concerning its intricacy and confufion were not 
without foundation. In making affeffments upon farmers, who have 
occupied for more than feven years, no rule or principle is laid down, 
except that the affeflmeht muft be levied according to rack-rent. But 
what is rack-reat ? Why, ,juft fo much as the farm will give, when no 
fine or graffum is, paid. But then, whether this rent is the fum at which 
the farm would fet, for one year, for a leafe of twerity years, or for 
one of a hundred years duration, the act does not fay ; though, no 
doubt, the value of any farm is much regulated by the length of te- 
ure under which it is ‘poffeffed, and by tHe extent of abilities enjoyed 
by the poffeffor. Hlere*is'a fource of difpute and‘ of unequal afleff- 
ment which ought to be removed, otherwife valuations can ‘hever be 
corretly made. We underftand that a plan was laid before his Ma- 
jetty’s minitters which, in a great meafure, would have placed the 
farmer in the like’ fituation with other claffes; that is, his profits 
would have been’affeffed by furveyors of fkill and capacity, who were 
aftual farmers, ‘and refided in his neighbourhood. It does not however 
appear that any fteps have been taken to operate upon this plan; though, 
unlefs fomething of this nature is reforted to, the occupiers of land 
will, lefs or more, continue to be taxed upon a higher ratio than their 
fellow fubje&ts, who enjoy equal gains and profits. If the commiffion- 


ers appointed to execute the at are men of difcernment, relief, to a - 


certain extent, may be gained; but fo long as rent is held, in any 
fhape,'to be the criterion of affeflment, the grievance complained of 
cannot be altogether removed. 

A bufinefs of much importance to all mafters, and involving the in- 
tereft of farmers in particular, was lately. before the Lower Houfe of 
Parliament, on which account alone we notice it here. We allude to 
the proceedings in the cafe of Mr Morrifon, a farmer in Banffshire, 
and Garrow hig fervant. . The quettion. fhall -be’ viewed in the abftraé, 
becaufe it admits of a general application.. A very few remarks fhall 
only be offered. 

When a matter hires a fervant, the time of the latter, to an extent 
either afcertained by pofitive paction, or regulated by common practice, 
is'transferréd upon certain ¢onfiderations ftipulated betwixt the parties. 
The fervant, if in health, cannot withhold his fertice without breaking his 
part of the agréement ; nor can he employ his time in other occupae 
tions, unlefs he recéives the fanétion of his maiter. If the fervant 
craves leave of alifence foran’hour, a day, or a weck, the mafter may 
grant it or not, as he choofes; but, in fuch cafes, the fervant cannot 
be the judge, feeing it-is-the property-of another that he is difpofing 
of. If the fervant could difpofe of his time according to pleafure, 
with the like propriety might the mafter contend for liberty to {pend 
the wages promifed to the fervant, or withhold any part thereof as 
fancy fuggefted. We affuredly think that farm fervants are entitled to 
every encouragement and mark of favour, and in. our practice have 
conftantly ftudied their comfort and welfare ; but, were fervants made 
judges in thefe matters, it is clear that ‘nothing fhort of anarchy and 
iafubordination 
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infubordigation might be expected to.follow.. Applying thefe remarks 
to the tafe of Mr Morrifon, it appears that his fervant Garrow took 
an unwarrantable. liberty, when % deferted fervice for a day, without 
obtaining permiffion. We give no opinion iguigany cr! expediency 
or. prudetice of Mr Morrifon’s conduét ; but we are decidedly of opi- 


nion, that if.a fervant could go to an infpection contrary to the will of 
his ‘mafter, he might go to other places, and engage in fcenes of a very 
inaher gave him permiffion or not.—— 


different nature, whether his 
July 30. 
——S—S , 


NV. B.. Since the above w& fent to prefs, the following account of 
the new Corn Bill has been received from our correfpondent in London, 

According to the Cora Bill (which now only waits the Royal affent), 
the exportation and importation of grain, from and into Great Britain, 
are to be regulated by the aggregate average prices of the whole of the 
twelve maritime diftri€ts in England and Wales, and of the whole of 
the four maritime diftri€ts in Scotland, from the quarterly and weekly 
returns ; and the exportation and importation allowed at the following 
duties and bounties. The bill commences on the 15th November. 


EXPORTATION ALLOWED. 


Wheat - - - - if at, or under 48s. p. quarter, Bounty 5s, p. quarter, 
Rye if at, or under 32s. p, quarter, Bounty 39. p. quarter. 
Barley - - - - if at, or under 28s. p. quarter, Bounty 2s. 6d. p.quarter. 
Oats if at, or under 16s. p. quarter, Bounty 2s. p. quarter. 
Peas and Beans if at, or under 358. p.qr. exportable, but without bounty. 


EXPORTATION PROHIBITED. 
~- + if above 548. 


Rye, Peas and Beans 
Barley, or Malt # 


IMPORTATION ALLOWED. 
Wheat—If under 63s. p. qr. Duty 248. 3d.——If at, or above 639, but 
under 66s. Duty 28. 6d.—If at, or above 66s, Duty 6d. 
‘Rye, Peas and Beans—If-under 428. p. qr. Duty 22s.—If at, or above 
428. but under 44% Duty 13. 6d.—If at, or above 4.48. Duty 30. 
Barley—lf under 31. 6d. p. qr. Duty 228.—If at, or above 31s. 6d. 
but under 338. Duty 1s. 3d.—If at, or above 33. Duty 3d. 
QOats—If under 218. p.qr. Duty 6s. 7d.—If at, or above 21s. but 
under 22s. Duty 1s.—ILf at, or above 228, Duty ad, 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTLAND. 
Letter from a Gentleman in Glafgow, Fume 5th. 
¢ You will remember that J formerly mentioned a piece of ground of 
two acres adjoining to this city, which I was endeavouring to aires 
a 
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In November 1802 T planted it with the beft forts of goofeberry bufheg 
from Lancafhire. They were planted in rows with feven feet'of inter- 
vals; and five feet betwixt each buh, and are thriving tolerably well, 
though no fruit worth mentioning has as yet been got. 

Laft feafon 1 had potatoes in the intervals, fay about 70 inches from 
the bufties, which in many: parts failed altogether. The caufé of failure 
was from the yround being infefted with a fmall yellow worm, abotit 
one inch long, and about the thicknefs of a ftrong pack-thread, In the 
month of February’ this year, I fpread quicklime, and alfo lime rubbify 
pon the parts moft infefted ; but, to my aftonifhment, the worm feet 
to be rather mereafed than dimimthed thereby, and the potatoes planted 
this year have in confequence failed. As an experiment, | fowed part 
of the ficld ‘with oniéhs and leeks, about two thirds of which failed to 
appear; and where the infeéts are moft prevalent, even the feeds tlrat’ 
vegetated are finee comiplétely deftroyed: As a further experiment, F 
mean to plant fome hutidreds of cabbages and favoys, and alfo to few 
different kinds of turnips.” Pray givé me your opinion on thefé matters, 
ot infert the fubftatice of this letter in yout Magazine, fo as I ‘tlay be 
favoured with thé fentiments of your ¢orrefpontents. ’ 

s P. Sx Since writing the above, I have vifited the field, when’ my 
getdener took up the enclofed fample Of thefe devils: The’ foil is’ abfo- 
lutely perforated by them. ” 


Letter froma Gentleman in the neighbourhood of Perth, Fuly 15. 


© Tur ctops in this quarter promife to be good, notwithftanding the 
fharp frofts which-we have lately had in the evenings and mornings, 


particularly on Wednefday laft, which leads me to fofpe@ that the - 


teider blooms of the wheat may be injured, though, as yef, nd evi- 
denice thereaf is difeovered. Yefterday we enjoyed a fine mild fhower, 
which, with the warmnefs of the weather, it is to be hopéd ‘will pro- 
dace beneficial ¢ffe&ts. Hay harveft is in great forwardnefs, and will 
foon be concluded if the weather continue favourable. The prodace 
this feafon is, without doubt, below that of an average crop. Turnips 
every where in this neighbourhood look extremely well, Wheat on the 
fallows is, in general, a good crop; but oats and barley threaten to be 
of fittle bulk. In our-markets, cattle in good condition ftill command 
fair prices, though fomewhat under thofe of laft year. 
Dumfriesfbire Quarterly Report. 

A favourable change of weather commenced in the end of Apri}, 
when vegetation began with rapidity, fince which it has received little 
check. Cold bottomed lands, however, were fo extremely chilled by 
the fpring rains,’ that the crops upon them were very long of recovering ; 
and-indeed, at this day, thete is a greater difference between the crops 
of them and dry foils, than has at any time been obferved after fo long 
a tra&t of warm good weather. Wheat is generally luxuriant upon good 
foils, and Has the probable chance of being well filled from moderate 
weather while ‘in the Bower, of which there never was a greater fhow 
pon the'ear, The quantity of wheat in this county is greater than or~ 
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dinary, owing to the flagnation of the fale of barey..? Oats, though: 
ftrong and. forward on dry foils, are-backward 9a cold-bottomed lands, 
and do. net on the whole promife more than an ordinary crop. There 
has been fome demand of late for wheat and oats for the Liverpool 
market. ; Wheat. per Winchefter bushel fells at 6s..; Potato Oats ‘at 
38; Common Oats at 2s. 6d. ; belt qualities. ‘Thele are confidered as 
low prices ; and though fome years ago this might aot be the cafe, they 
are now certainly much under what grain cau be afforded at by the 
farmer who pays additioual rent, and double wages. to fervants, labour- 
ers, and tradcimen. The increafe of the expence of the implements of 
farming would of itfelf require a confiderable addition, to the price of 
produce. 

‘l'urnips were generally late of fowing, but are come up well and 
healthy. Thofe fown carly, however, have on fome farms been affedt- 
ed by the {mall black caterpillar, which deftroys.the leaf entirely ; and 
one farmer, it is faid, has already ploughed down,.a field of ten acres 
from this caufe. This worm, fo far as I have obferved, has appeared 
once only in my time of farming, about twenty years ago. It then 
deftroyed many fields, and. prevailed generally over the kingdom, 
At eats the leaves wholly, except the fibres. It is extremely tender. 
It feems likely that a light roller would deftroy them, without injuring 
the crop otherwife when fo young. ~ ‘ 

The demand for fheep and cattle has been flow ; fo much fo, that the 
Englifly farmers and dealers have not come for them as ufual ; and when 
carried up by the Scotch dealers, a fall of prices muft-enfue. Rough 
fheep, of the fhort or moorland kind, have kept better up to their former 
price than the long or Cheviot kind, which is the more unufual, the 
price of wool having been wn the rife. Hogs have given from 10 to 
_ 138. the fhort kind ;~Dinmonts from 15 to 20:.; Long fheep not 

more. Year-old flots in June about si. Yeld cows, Annandale or 

Galloway fize, from 7 to1ok Thefe are 20 per cent. under laft year’s 

prices; bytare, in my opinion, not to be reckoned too low.— Fuly 20th. 
Letter from Invirncfifbire, Fuly 23. 

¢ In the neighbourhood of Invernefs, the crops in general prefent a 
good appearance, elpccially upon the hill and moor lands,- which are, 
on the whole, more weighty than-thofe on the fea-coaft. A few’ of the 
early turnips fuflered from the fly ; but it was fo far lucky that we had 
an unequal braird, as the lait come up ones fupplied the deficiency oc- 
cafioned by the ravages of that infe&t. Potatoes make a good appear- 
ance, though curled ones are to be {een in many fields. Improvements 
in agriculture are faft advancing in this county ; and a perfom who has 
been abfent for a few years, will hardly be able to. recognize the fields 
he was formerly acquainted with, fo great has been the ge: ;, 

¢ The Caledonian Canal is carrying on with fpirit, though none of it 
ig yet dug out to its full depth, A great number of hands are employ- 
ed, the moft of them at piece-work, or at fo much per folid yard ; 
when employed by the day, not more than eighteenpence of wages is 
given at prefent, though I am convinced that ultimately this great un- 
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dertaking muft have a confiderable effe& in raifing the vahie of labour 
here. Cattle have a dull fale at prefent ; and as to fheep, matters are 
ftill worfe, being at leaft feven or eight fhillings per head lower than 
laft year. We have had heavy rains for feveral days palt, which hae 
retarded the harvefting of hay, the crop of which may be contidered 
as a good one. ” 


Letter from Falkirk, Fuly 24. 


¢ Almoft immediately after 1 laft wrote you, an uncommon change 
took place in the weather, which for fome time before had been. dry 
and bitterly cold, but became mild and genial, with refrefhing thowers, 
Vegetation in confequence advanced rapidly, and has continued almoft 
uninterrupted ever fince. The weather, for fome time pait, has been ve- 
ry warm and dry ; but during the laft four or five days, we have had a 
good deal of rain. . Under fuch circumflances, any opinion of the pro« 
bable return of the prefent crop would be little elfe than conjecture ; fo 
much muft depend on warm dry weather at this critical period of the 
feafon. Allready many of the heavy crops are confiderably lodged. 
Hay may be fafely pronounced the wortt crop that has been in the dif- 
tri& of the Carfe for fome years; I underfland, however, it is better 
on the dry-field foils. The fecond crop promifes to be luxuriant. Paf- 
tures have been excellent through the whole feafon, and, after fo much 
rain of late, are likely to continue fo. The diftrefs often occurring from 
overftocking can fearcely have been felt at all this feafon, except under the 
moft injudicious management, as the paftures have been capable of carry- 
iag forward more than an ordinary ftock. Upon the whole, the crop at 
prefent promifes well, is more bulky than laft year, particularly oats, 
and harveft is likely to be early. ‘ithe feafon, however, has not been 
favourable for working the fummer fallows ; they are confequently not 
in fuch a high ftate of cultivation as could be wifhed for at this ad- 
vanced period of the year, in a clay, diftri, where fo much hereafter 
depends on that proceis being effectually accomplithed; and the fame 
caufes that have produced a bulky crop of grain, have brought forward 
alfo abundance of weeds, fo that the fields very generally look foul. 
Our grain market has advanced a little during the lait quarter. Wheat 
fells at 308., Barley 20s., Beans 183,, Oats 20s. The price of hay 
is not yet fixed; but, notwith{tanding the bad crop of it in the Carfe, 
it is not expected to exceed 7d. a itone. The exteniive cultivation of 
fown graffes has of late years increafed the quantity of that ‘article be- 
yond the demand. 

In my laft letter, when adverting to the importance of the tenure by 
leafe to the general interefts of agriculture, 1 took occafion to mention 
fome circumitances refpecting the barony of Kinniel in our neighbour. 
hood, that appeared at the time to apply in illuftration of that opinion ; 
and in warmly efpoufing the general caufe, was led to animadvert fome- 
what pointedly on. that particular cafe. The fubftance of the para- 

ph alluded to I had from one of the tenants in common converfation. 

t was.at that time, indeed, the general topic of difcourfe amongtt them, 
gad, from haviog talked the thatter often over, their fears (becaufe per- 
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haps the noble proprietor poffefied the power) had at laft ified the, 
poffibility of fach an event into a reality: It ndw appears that all thefe 
fears had arifen merely in confequence of a gentleman of ackn 
talents in thefe matters having made a’farvey of the eftate, and, in the 
performance of that tatk, having neceflarily made fome inquiries amongtt 
the tenants. 1 have fince learnt, not only that no infloration of re« 
moval had been given them, by any. of. the agents of the nobleman to 
whom it belongs, but'that- fio flich intention ever exitted. I feel ex- 
tremely happy to embrace the very firft opportunity of making this ac- 
lmowledgement to that nobleman, becaufe thatpaffage in my latt letter,’ 
without the fmalleft intention on my part, might pérhaps-by fome be 
ConRreed into a pointed refe€tion on him as an individual, when it-war 
meant merely to ilhiftrate génerally the value of -the tenure by leafe, io 
preference to any loofe marmer of holding farms, whieh might . fabjec 
tetvants to a fudden and unexpected: removaly or to a -lawfuit, perhaps 
the gréateft evil of the two. ’ "5 

Mid-Lathian Quarterly Report. 

A FAvecRABLE chahge of weather took plate about the 26th of A 
pril ; aad during the month of May végetation proceeded with a ~~ 
of rapidity préportioned to the latenefs of its: commencement. The 
fields became green almoft inftantaneoufly, and never was old paftnre’ 
grafs in greater abundance. But the fame cannot be faid of dew prafs ; 
for, what ftom the want of plants owing to laft year’s drought, and their 
feeblenefs, arifing from the chilnefs of {pring, hay is a fcanty crop. The 
price is not yet eftablifhed, but feveral fales have been made at ninepence 
and tenpéence per {tone of 22 lib. from the rick. There will, however, be 
an immenfe difference in the qualities of hay this feafon 3 a circumitance 
that ought to be attendéd to both by fellers and putchalérs of it, many 
frelds being overrun with white gowans, which horfes will not tafte. 
‘Wheat ‘isa fall crop every whereas to bulk ; and fhould the next 
month prove mild and dry, may be expected to yield well. The vari- 
ots other crops alfo look well ; but thofe upon thin clay land {till evinee 
that they aré the offspring of a wet feed-times A general harveft will 
be a fortnight or three weeks later than laft year, the potato fields 
appear as much affected with the curl as every © Oe 

Turnips have generally come up evenly ; but théey- have lately been 
attacked by millions of caterpillars, which threated their deftru&ion. 
They are black, and about an inch-long. They eat up* all the’ leavés; 
and allow only the ftemsto remain. Various methods: Have~ béén tried 
to kill ther; fuch as rolling, applying quicktime, foot, &c: ; ‘but all of 
them without fuceefs. Some people have introduced dwéke intd the 
fitids, who eat the worms with avidity’; and others are at paitid to eit 
ploy boys and girls to go along the rows and brie the atiimals berweest 
ro we It a ge aypho nee rains aaa een 

eXftence, of invigdrate the remaiting plants, {6° av to bet 
withftand the ‘eumurd thefe deftroyets. + 58 


Mooftind lambs have filly abot qo°pte‘cent. at the late taps) 
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that is, thofe that fold for 10s. Jat year, now only bring 6s., and others. 
in proportion. They are plentiful, but by no means good.— Fuly 27, 
Kincardinefbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue late favourable weather has brought the crop, in general, over 
this county, very falt forward. The oats are a thick crop. The bear, 
for we grow very little barley, is tolerable, though rather thin upon 
the ground. The wheat and peas excellent. Hay is a light crop; the” 
clover in moft places having failed. The firft fown turnips have fuf- 
feted much from the fly ; but thofe fown about the end of June and be- 
ginning of July leok well. The paftures never were more luxuriant 
than this feafon ; but,- owing to the late drought, have become eather 
tinted in growth. Black cattle have declined confiderably in price ; 
and lean theep have fallen at leaft a fourth in their value. — uly 26. 


Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 

Soon after laft report, the weather changed for the better; and, on 
tle whole, has proved favourable to this diftri through the fummer 
quarter.. The crop upon flrong land, and upon fields tn good condi- 
tion, is luxuriant ; but the dry thin foils, efpecially fach as are imper- 
feétly cultivated, will yield but a poor return. If the feafon continues 
favourable, there is every reafon to believe that the crop, taking matters 
upoa the great fale, will be rather above than below an average. 

Hay harveit,is moftly over, and the produce is good. Both turnips 
and potatoes have a promifing appearance, and the. paftures prefent.a 
full bite. For fome weeks paft, the cattle markets have been duller 
than formerly ; but the depreffion in price has been more with the {mall 
and lean beafts, than with thofe of fize and condition. 20h Fuly. 


Morayfbire Quarterly Report. 

Arter a fevere and backward fpring, which by no means promifed 
abundance, we were favoured with the fineft feafon, during May and 
part of June, that’ has been remembered “for years. Afterwards the 
weather became remarkably dry, accompanied with f{corching winds, 
which had a tendency not only to fhorten the corn crop, and ftint the 
pattures on our dry grounds, but alfo threatened the turnips with de- 
itru&ion, Fortunately, we have now got moderate rains and warmth, 
which have had the belt effets. Avnd although in this county, where 
the foil varies from the pooreft fand to the moft fertile léam, it is not 
to be expeted, that any feafon can fuit all equally well; yet, on the 
whale, the growing crop promifes well, and not to be late. 

Wheat, oats, and peas are all good; if there is any particular defi- 
ciency, it appears to.be in barley. It is -at. fame time remarked, that 
many luxuriant wheat fields are infefled with fmut, a difeafe which 
(from whatever caufe it proceeds) may certainly with attention be alle- 
viated,. if not entirely got the better of. We had no grain of la crop 
to fpare, except wheat, which was fold by the farmers at 218. per boll, 
and has not at that low price turned out an advantageous purehafe, be- 
ing moffly all winter thrafhed, and in many inftances tinged with {mut ; 
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the fouth country bakers have rejeéted it, and will continue to do fo, 
while there is fo much of fine quality at market. Hay is a middling 
crop, and fo are bot! turnips and potatoes, Black cattle are much ree 
duced in price ; but {till might pay the breeder, if fales could be readily 
effedted, which is by no means the cafe. 

Much of this county is well adapted for the cultivation of rye, from 
which many farmers are only deterred by want of a market. Should 
this report reach any diititter, inclined to contract for the purchafe of 
this grain, his propofals, addreffed to the Secretary of the Morayshire 
Farmer Club, will meet with due attcntion. July 2. 


Letter from Glafgow, 311 Fuly. 

* The weather during the fummer, efpecially fince the beginning of 
Juse, has been remarkably favourable for the coming crop. Hay is 
good and well fecured ; and the paftures continue very fine. Wheat 
everv where around us has a good appearance ; and fhould the prefent fa- 
vourable weather contiaue till it is harvefted, an excellent crop, both in 
regard to quantity and quality, may be expected. Oats are not in fo 
forward a ftate; but have a very good appearance. Barley threatens to 
be a bad crop: there was but little fown in this quarter, the feed-time 
being very unfavourable. Potatoes promife well. There was a confi- 
derable quantity planted this year ; but the weather coming on very 
wet immediately after, a good part of the feed gave way in the low 

rounds, though, where the foil is tolerably dry, the crop appears to 
very great. About three weeks ago, we had two or three nights of 
froft, which confiderably hurt this efculent upon low marfhy grounds. 

* Since the end of April laft, there have been imported from Ireland 
into Clyde about 33,200 bolls of oats, and 10,200 bolls oatmeal. Two 
cargoes of wheat have, within thefe few days, arrived in the Clyde 
from Canada, and a confiderable quantity more is daily expeéted. The 
quality of that grain this year from Canada is fine. Our port being 
open for importation of wheat at the low duty, during the laft quarter, 
we had confiderable quantities of Dantzic wheat in our, market, which, 
with the farther fupplies expeéted before the 15th November, will, we 
think, keep prices from advancing much here for a good while to come. ” 


State of Glafgow Markets, July 31. 
Canada Wheat - 238. to 30s. per boll of 240 lib. 
Dantzicdo, - 298 — 318. 
; aoae de, bes ae saa per boll Linlithgowfhire meafure. 
Irifhh do. - 238 — 248. 
Barley - 248. — 258. 
Beans and Peas - 203, — 218, 
Grey Peas -  —- Z08, — 218, & per boll Stirlingfhire meafure. 
Small Oats = - 18s, — 208, ‘ 
Potatodo, - 228, — 23%. J 
Irih do - 228. — 23s. 6d. per boll of 264 lib. 
Old Hay 7d, to 8d.—New sd. to 6d.—Straw 4d. to 5d. per ee 
cP 
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Letter from a Farmer in the Upper Ward of Lanark, Fuly 31. 


¢ The oldeft perfon living does not remember a better feafon than we 
have experienced fince the middle of May ; of courfe, the crops of all 
kinds are good, efpecially upon the dry foils. ‘Turnips had a very pro- 
mifing appearance till the 18th July, when they were attacked by a 
dark grey worm, which was never feen before in this country. Whole 
fields were eat up in three or four days; and, in fa, one half of our 
turnip crop has been deftroyed by thefe ravenous intruders. Potatoes 
are making a promifing appearance ; and the hay harveft is generally 
over, Cattle and fheep markets are dull. Stock lambs that fold lait 
year at 10s. 6d. will gnly now bring 6s, 6d.’ 


Beewickfrire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather, during this quarter, has been fortunately calculated for 
correcting the bad effects which refult from a wet feed-time ; having 
been generally warm, with frequent fhowers, which prevented the clay 
lands from binding fo fuddenly as they mutt otherwife have done. But 
this moitture, while it tended to cherifh the corn fields, rendered the 
preparation of turnip fallows, where the foil contained aay mixture of 
clay, a very difficult bufinefs, and ultimately occafioned a partial braird 
upon many foils of that defeription. The light foils made a fine full 
braird ; and though feveral fields have fuffered confiderably from the 
black caterpillar, the turnip crop at prefent may be faid to wear a pro- 
mifing afpect. 

Paiturage has been abundant, and young clovers are thriving ; but, 
from the deficiency of plants in fields of lait year’s fowing, hay cuts up 
very light ; but potatoes are a promifing crop. 

Oats are in general good. Wheat is healthy, but feveral of the wine 
ter fields are thin on the ground. Barley had a fickly appearance while 
in the fhoot blade ; and, though it has recovered much of late, will 
prove but a light crop. Peas and beans promile well, being luxuriant 
and full of bloffom. 

Upon the whole, the crops at prefent are very fuperior to any thing 
which the moft fanguine agriculturift could anticipate from the comple- 
xion of affairs at feed-time ; and, if we are favoured with a contiiuance 
of warm weather, the harveft, inftead of being late, will probably com- 
mence rather earlier than ufual. 

Long wool has fold currently at 24s. per ftone of 24 lib. avoirdupois, 
which is 8 or 10 fer cent. above laft year; but the fleece has been’ defi- 
cient in weight nearly in the fame proportion. Prices of lean ftock 
have been recently on the decline. Mug. 1. 





Eaft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


THoucH we have experienced another dry fummer, the crop of this 
diftrict may be reported as equal to an average one. Wheat, generally 
fpeaking, promifes to yield well: Barley, in the prefent ftage, is cons 
tidered to be much fuperior to “ growth of laft year. Beans and peas 
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are tolerably bulky, but indifferently podded ; and Oats are a fhort crop, 
as ufually happens with us in dry feafons. Indeed, the bad efleéts of a 
wet feed-time have been more confpicuous upon oats, than any other of 
the {pring-fown crops. 

Hay proved a poor crop, and of inferior quality. Potatoes are rather 
more curled than cuftomary. Turnips and ruta baga were feverely in. 
jured by the black caterpillar ; but as this infe€t has now difappeared, 
many fields have afflumed an excellent appearance. The paftures were 
good in May and June, but latterly have fallen off coutiderably. 

The grain market at Haddington has been poorly fupplied through 
the fummer, unlefs with wheat, which has conftantly been plentifully 
prefented. There have been few purchafes made at the fea-ports, which, 
of courfe, augmented the quantity fhown in the public market. The 

rices at prefent are—For good wheat, weighing 65 lib. per firlot, 315.; 
Rider, 218s. to 21s. 6d. ; Oats, yielding meal for corn, 218. 6d.; Po. 
tato Oats, 24s.; Beans and peas, 186. 6d.; all per boll Linlithgow 
ftandard meafure. Aug. i. 

N. B.—Since the above was written, a material change of weathicr has 
taken place. On Friday and Saturday, more rain fell than has been re- 
ceived fince the middle of April, which will be feverely felt by the 
ftrong wheats, they being wholly beaten down thereby. Grafs, tur- ~ 
nips, potatoes, and late oats, ftand, however, a fair chance of being 
much benefited, though this depends greatly on the after weather. At 
this time, the weather is raw and cold, the wind blowing from the weft. 
Harvett will commence in many places this week, though no general 
cutting will take place for a fortnight at lea.—— dug, 6. 


Invernefs-fhire Quarterly Report, 


On the whole, we have had a very favourable fummer, and our crop 
may be confidered as of double value to what was reaped laft year, though 
fill it cannot be reckoned as above a fair average one. During the 
courfe of this year, large importations of grain and meal have been 
made into this northern diftri& ; and, 1 believe, not fewer than forty 
thoufand bolls have been landed within the precin@s of Invernefs Cu- 
tom-houfe, which has drained the diftri& of money, an article not to 
be foon fupplied, as black cattle and theep have a dull fale, and at te- 
duced prices. Turnips and potatoes are abundant crops. Harvell will 
he pretty general in this neighbourhood by the micdle of Auguit, if 


the weather continue favourable. Aug. 2. 


“ENGLAND. 
Letter from an extenfive Farmer in Dorfeifoire, Fuly &. 

* Ovr corn markets are nearly over for this feafon, except what may 
be wanted from hand to mouth. * In the firft part of fummer, we had 
fine dry weather, but latterly a good deal of rain has fallen, which has 
been a fortunate circumftance for the late fown crops, as, otherwile, 
they would not have been worth harvefting. Our wheats are but indif- 
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ferent ; much injurry was done by the grub-worm in winter, and the ears 
in general are fhort. The barley and oats were dying daily before rain 
arrived, but are now much refrefhed, though none of them can be bulky 
at harveft. The {pring was favourable to the water meadows, which 
now carry a large crop. ‘I'urnips, early fown, were all deftroyed by the 
fly, the greateit enemy to that valuable root. We commonly here fow 
them broad-cait, but I have been in the habit of drilling for many years. 

It is believed that the country is pretty full of ftock, efpecially of 
fheep and lambs ; but fat beafts are fearce. “This « ill excite no wonder, 
when it is confidered that all our fleets in the Channel, and on the French 
coaft, are fupplied with live ttock from Portfmouth and Plymouth. 
Beef, at prefent, is worth from 12s, to 14s. per fcore ; Mutton, im 
market, 8d. per lib. ; Lamb and Veal much the fame. Our fheep fairs 
are juft beginning. At Dorcheiter, on Friday, few people attended ; 
fo no judgement can as yet be formed of the priwes. Little wool ig 
fold yet, though the article is expected to advance. ’ 

Letter from a Farmer in Wales, July 15. 

¢ Since I wrote you in April, the weather has heen favourable, and 
vegetation extraordinary rapid, which gave us at once a great fluth of 
grafs. The demand for cattle was, of courfe, as great as ever known 
here, though lately matters are at ‘a fland, and prices_on the drop. 
Ewes and Jambs fold brikly in the beginning of 1 
did not continue long ; for fuch lambs as 
will not now bring more than 14s. s 

Com crops on the ground make a good appearance. Oats and barley, 
particularly on clay foils, weve much ftinted before the late rains, but 
are now greatly recovered ; and if we have a favourable Larveft, a faving 
crop may be expected. The early fown turnips, owing to the dry 
weather in June, failed in many places ; but the latterly fown ones have 
come up well, aad promife to make a good crop. The hay fields give 
a good return, and a great part of the produce is fecured in proper con- 
dition. Potatoes are excellent. ’* 


ke feafon, but this 
vear were worth 208, 


Northumberland 2uarterly Report. 

Tue feareity of food, fo much complained of in the latter end of 
April, was relieved by the weather fetting in fine and frefh in the be- 
ginning of May ; and a quick vigorous vegetation immediately fucceed- 
ing, and continuing for fome weeks, made the paftures remarkably good, 
nd, upon the old grafs lands, the hay crop abundant. ‘The cafe is o- 
ther wife with the clovers, which are not only deficient in plants, but the 
‘ew that are, have not grown with their ufual luxuriance. This defi. 
iency is f{uppofed to have been occafioned by the cold and wetnefs of 
dle {pring months. 

‘The turnips were in general put in witha fufficient degree of moif- 
‘ures and, of courfe, they came very well, efpecially thofe fown the 
beginning of June; but many of the early fown were much injured, by 
the fly deftroying the feminal leaves, which occafioned feveral crops to 
ve fown over again, But a worfe enemy (the {mall black caterpillar) 
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is at prefent making its appearance, and deftroying them with great 
rapidity. 

Wheat has the appearance of being every where thin; but the other 
kinds of grain promife, on the whole, to be nearly an average crop. 

The markets for lean ftock have been lowering for fome time. Sheep 
are fold from 5s. to 10s. a head lefs than lait year. Wool is advanced, 
long wool being fold from 24s. to 26s. per ftone of 24 lib. The corn 
market is alfo advancing. July 21. 


Vork/bire Quarterly Report. 


Tne produce of hay is generally abundant ; the winning of it rather 
backward, much being ftill out in many parts of the country: yet a 
confiderable quantity has been faved in tolerable order, the weather not 
having been fhowery during the whole of the feafon. The after-grafs 
¥ growing rapidly, by the return of frequent fhowers. Thefe circum. 
ftances have produced a confiderable decline in the price of hay, both 
new and old. ‘The prefent value is about 4l. per ton. 

Many crops of wheat promife well; but many alfo are complained 
of as being fhort and {mall in the ear, even on the beft foils, and under 
the beft management. This crop is remarkably better on the clover 
leas of all forts, than the bean ftubbles; though the beans were a 
good crop laf year. Barley is good; Oats by much the wort in 
general; Beans wear the afpeét of abundance, both in ftraw and pod. 
Apples in this part of the country are in tolerable plenty ; but the 
writer of this report, in a late journey through Herefordfhire and neigh- 
bouring counties, obferved a total failure of that fruit ; the orchards, 
nearly without an exception, prefenting the melancholy afpe& of naked 
branches, deftitute both of fruit and leaves. Rape and flax are good. 
Potatoes peculiarly good and abundant. . 

Netwithftanding the excellent tilth and manuring beftowed on the 
turnip fallows, the crops of that root are in moft ice extremely un- 
promifing.. Many fields of them have been much damaged by the 
worm-flug, &c.; others have been ploughed up, and the ground re- 
fown, and fome will ftand for lefs than half a crop. This complaint 
appears to be general throughout all the turnip diftriéts. Probably 
fome attention to Vagg’s method of nighi-rolling might this feafon have 
been beneficial. On the whole, there is reafon to infer that this crop 
‘has become more aad more precarious on moft foils. The fummer fal- 
lowing of flrong and wet foils is rather in a backward ftate. 

Grain of all forts has of late been advancing in price. Bef Wheat 
about 9s.; Rye, 5s.; Barley, 4s.; and Oats, 3s. 6d. per buhel of 
Winchetter... Wool hereabouts: maintaius a rate as high, if not higher 
than that of lait feafon. Fat and lean cattle are lower, though the pale 
tures are luxuriant. July 28. 


Litter from London, Fuly 30. 


© The feafon has been very favourable for the growing crops ; the rains 
we had in the mouth of June came in time to fave the laft-fown bar- 
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leys, which were beginning to feel the effects of the drought ; and 
from the late rains, the barleys are much improved. The turnip crop 
will in general be a good one. The wheat, in the feveral counties near 
the metropolis, generally fpeaking, is but a thin crop, and in feveral 
diftri&s has fuffered from blight. On the ftrong lands in Kent the 
crops are good, but moftly laid down by the heavy raius ; but on the 
light lands they are thin, and very foul. Outs in feveral diltricts are 
good, and in general will be a fair average. The early White Peas are 
very light ; Hog Peas in general lgok well, and the accouygs from 
Suffolk of their White Pea crop are favourable. Beans will te a fair 
average. —The profpect of the Hops in Kent and Surrey is very fa- 
vourable ; in confequence of which the price of that article is on the 
decline. —The hay crop near London has been a very abundant one, 
and was all harveited in the beft order. Old hay is now fold from 4). 
to 4]. 108. per load, which in the early part of May, from the bad ap- 
pearance of the crop then, had fold from 51. 6s. to 51. 10s.——The fupply 
of oats at Mark-Lane for a month, pait has been chiefly foreign, and 
very few of fine quality. For two months paft we have had none from 
the North, and very few from Yorkthire.x—Rye has been ctifting down 
for two days paft, and appears a good crop. A few oats on light 
lands will be cut in the courfe of this week ; and, fhould this favourable 
weather continue, we may expect harvelt to be general in the courfe of 
ten days. 
* State of London Markets, July 30. 


Wheat - «+ 38s. 58s. 64s, | Grey Peas - 38s. to 418, 
Fine Effex and Kent 68s. Small Beans» - 40s. to 428, 
Foreign Red - 35s. to 58s. | Oats, Long feed 208. to 245 
White Dantzic 56s. to 69s. | — Short Smalls, or Frife- 
Rye . 28s. to 328. lands + 25s. to 27s. 64. 
Barley + + 263. 308. 923. | — Polands - 273%. to 29s. 
Malt. - - 65s: to 72s. | All per Or. of 8 Winch. buthells, 

Fine Flour delivered to the bakers 53s. to 55s. per fack. 

New Rape Seed - - 371. to 39). per laft. 

Old Hay - - - 41. to 4h. ros. per load. 

New Ditto . a> = 36) Se per ditto, 

Straw - - - 30s. to 32s. per ditto. 

me ee 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. ; 

Tue favourable opinion given in laft Report of the wheat crop in 
this county, is not likely to be eftablifhed by facts ; for, owing to the 
premature luxuriance formerly mentioned, and to the ravages of the 
grub and wire-worm, the plants have been fo thinned, that the produce 
cannot poflibly exceed three fourths of an average crop; and this con- 
clufion is drawn without making any allowance for blight or mildew, 
which have already appeared in miany fields, and miuft deteriorate the 
quality, and reduce the quantity confiderably. ‘The mifchief occation- 
ed by the grub and wire-worm may be palliated, perhaps completely 
prevented, as the evil muft in a great meafure be attributed to the pre- 
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vailing practice of fowing upon the flag, andthe abandonment of fum. 
mer fiflow., which neceffarily occafions an incréafe of thefe reptiles. 
Barley is thin, and full of weeds, and, with oats, cannot be reported 
at three fourths of an averdge. _ Peas are, in fome initance’, injured by 
the loufe. “ Beans are very good. 

The artificial yrafles exhibited, in the {pring months, a full plant 
with a healthy countenante ; but afterwards ‘received a check, which 
they never recovered. The marthes and meadows produced. an abund- 
ant crop; but the produce lias been much injured. by the late heavy 
and repeated rains. Twnips fuftained fome _ partial injuries, fir from 
the fly, and afterwards from the black canker which this year appeared 
unufually early. ee the county at large, they mtay however b- 
faid to prefent a favourable appearance. 

Grain has lately increafed in price. This advance is, by fome peo- 
ple, attributed to the new corn bill, and probably it may have fome ef- 
feét ; but there is ®afon to think that the efficient caufe.is the prefent 
appearance of the growiig crop. Harveft will be pretty general in 
twelve or fourteen days. Auguft 2. 


" NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Notwithftanding that Sixteen Additional Pages. ave given, we have 
been obliged to prefent every article of Intelligence in an abridged 
ftate. This was occafioned by our receiving the: Reports of the Corn 
and Malt-Tax Committees after the greateft. part.of the Firft Branch was 

rinted. : 

. The ‘ View of Society among ft Farmers, compared with what it wa: 

Sify years ago,’ thall have a placey provided the ingenious author allows 

us to leave. out a few perionalities. From the local’ knowledge dif- 

played concerning Eaft-Lotingn, it is prefumed the author can be at 

wep where to find the Conduétor of this work; therefore. if liis ad- 
$s is communicated, a copy of the amendments judged neceflary 

fhall be laid: before “him. : ee, 

Amicus Scotia’s favour is véry acceptable, and fhall, in next 
Number, be prefented to our readersx— A Proyscror will confider his 
judicious obfervations as placed under, fimilar cjrcumitances. 

Though poetical pieces do not in general cafes enter within the limits 
of our plan, yet, out of refpect to the mémory of the late Duxe or 
Beprorn, the £/-gy lately bent us fhall be inferted. 

The Second Letter * on the Improvement of different foils for rearing 
‘Sheep,’ though delayed, is not negleGted.° The liberal fupplies lately 
feht us, which we have not room to particularize, call for our molt grate- 
full ackowledgements. ts , 

The Liverpool Meteorology, delayed laft Number, with the articlefent 
at this time, will be inferted in our:next. 


No. KX. will be publithed on Monday, 12th ‘November. 


nn a  N, 
Dele:the running title p, 3114 and fubftitute in its place—‘ On th 
Agriculture of the Netherlands.? a wi Deez Live gb: saan 
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